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sketch him, leg and all; at which he laughed repeatedly, 
and said his young friend’s idea was not a bad one. 
While I was putting the apparatus in order, he said to 
himself, “ I wonder what sort of a defect it was that old 
ZEsop had?” I asked if his lameness had ever giver him 
any inconvenience as a boy? “ No, scarcely any,” he re- 
plied; “I used to climb up and down all the most difficult 
parts of the Castle Rock of Edinburgh with any boy at 
the school.” 

Upon another occasion I heard him say, 

“An illness, when I was not above two years old, 
brought on this disagreeable lameness of mine,” touching 
his foot with his stick as he spoke; “and I remember 
quite well, that there was an idea that I might be cured 
by having my whole body wrapped up in a raw sheep's 
skin. The unpleasant sensation caused by the contact of 
the sin, just taken from the animal's back and applied to 
my body, I shall never forget. I don’t fancy it did me 
much good.” 

Immediately after breakfast, on the morning of the 
29th of October, Captain Pigot landed from the Barham, 
to mention to Sir Walter Scott, that although the wind 
was not, strictly speaking, fair—inasmuch as it was a 
dead calm—yet he thought the opportunity should be 
taken to embark. Sir Walter was all compliance, and 
appeared, indeed, rejoiced to get away. “ We have been 
kept here as prisoners at large during the last week, and 
I long to get into what you call blue water, Captain Pi- 
got. Pray give my compliments to the commissioner, 
and say I shall feel obliged to him to send the barg« 
which he offered, to take us on board.” : 

But while he spoke, Mr. Gayton, the flag-lieutenant, 
came in with Admiral Sir Thomas Folcy’s compliments, 
to say, that on his hearing that the Barham was ready, 
and that Captain Pigot had gone to announce that it was 
time to embark, the signal had been made to the Britan- 
nia to send her barge, to convey Sir Walter Scott and his 
family to Spithead. 

He himself was soon ready; but the rest of the party, 
who had trunks to pack, and other dispositions to make, 
necessarily took longer time. Meanwhile, the author of 
Waverley sat in the drawing-room in the highest spirits 
I ever remember to have scen him —chatting with every 
one who came in about his voyage, the beauty of the day, 
and the kindness of the king, the admiralty, the admiral, 
the captain of his ship, and, in short, he exclaimed, 
laughing, “It is really quite ridiculous the fuss you are 
all making about one person.” Ever and anon, as any 
one came into the room to pick up things, he was sure 
to fire off some good-humoured scold about the sin of 
tardiness, and the proverbial length of time it took to get 
ladies under-weigh, with their endless bonnets and band- 
boxes. No one of us escaped, indeed, male or fermale. 
But there ran through all his observations such an air of 
humour and drollery, mixed occasionally with a slight 
dash of caustic sarcasm, in the funny style of his own 
dear Antiquary, that the resemblance was at times com- 
plete. I never remember to have seen Sir Walter more 
cheerful, and even aniraated, than he was on the morn- 
ing of his embarkation; and in fact, there appeared so 
little trace of illness, that the hopes of his ulti:mate and 
full recovery seemed, for the hour, to rest on surer found- 
ations than ever. 

At a little after eleven in the forenoon he stepped into 
the barge at the Sully Port, and was rowed off to Spit- 
head on a most beautiful morning. The surface of the sea 
appeared to have tranquillised itself for the occasion—tor 
I scarcely ever before saw Spithead, even in su:nmer, so 
smooth or so completely without swell. The whole sur- 
face of the immense anchorage lay as polished in appear- 
ance as the speculum of a telescope, while the only rip- 
ple visible in any direction was that which glanced far 
off to the right and left from the oars, and from the 
barge’s cutwater, as she glided, with a faint hissing noise, 
faster than I remember to have known a boat rowed be- 
fore. For the men, who seemed well aware of the honour 
done them, gave way together in such style, that their 
oars bent like bows, while Sir Walter pointed to the 
beauties of the Isle of Wight, looked long at Haslar Hos- 
pital, asked minutely about the pilotage round the differ- 
ent buoys on the shoals, and made us explain the dis- 
tinction between the anchorages of St. Helen’s, Spithead, 
and the Mother Bank. Nothing escaped him, and it was 
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really quite satisfactory to see our venerable friend, at the 
hour of parting, apparently so light-hearted and con- 
tented. 

On reaching the Barham, we found, that although an 
accommodation ladder had been fitted, the officers, with 
the ready consideration of men of business, had slung an 
arm-chair, that Sir Walter might have the option of walk- 
ing up or being hoisted in. He preferred the chair as 


less fatiguing; and as we adjusted the apparatus, I ob- 


served that a new and stouter rope than usual had been 
rove for the occasion. his precaution may have been 
accidental, but it was quite in keeping with the incessant 
and eager desire manifested by every person on board to 
do honour to their illustrious guest. 

After he had looked over the cabins intended for his 
accommodation, with which he expressed himself’ very 
much pleased, he came again on deck, and sat abaft the 
mizen-mast in conversation with his family till it was 
time to take leave, as a breeze had sprung up, and the 
ship was getting quickly under-weigh. 

I shall not soon forget the great man’s last look, while 
he held his friends successively by the hand, as he sat on 
the deck of the frigate, and wished us good-bye one after 
another, in a tone which showed that he at least knew all 
hope was over! 

During the week, when I was in attendance upon Sir 
Walter Scott at Portsmouth, I had frequent opportunities 
of speaking to him about his different novels, a subject 
upon which IT was glad to find he had no objection to 
converse, I mentioned to him one day, that I considered 
inyself very fortunate in having become the possessor of 
his original manuscript of the Antiquary. His observa- 
tion was very remarkable. “Iam glad of that, for it is 
the one I like best myself, and if you will let me have it 
for a few minutes, I shall be glad to write a word or two 
upon it to that effect.” 

I told him it was in town, but that I should write off 
for it express, and hoped to receive it in time. Mean- 
while, I asked him one or two questions about the Anti- 
quary, and begged to know if it had cost much trouble 
in the composition. 

“ None whatever,” was his reply; “I wrote it ‘ cur- 
rente calamo’ from beginning to end.” 

I asked him if he had ever actually witnessed or known 
of any scene resembling that of the baronet and his 
daughter going round the headland, and nearly being 
swept away by the tide coming in ? 

“O no!” he said, rather impatiently, I thought, as if 
the whole were obviously imaginative. 

I next asked him if ever he had been present at such 
a scene as that in the hut of the fisherman, whose son is 
represented as lying dead in his coffin ? 

“ No,” he replied; “not exactly as there described ; 
aot exactly in all respects. I have, however, been in 
cottages upon similar oceasions,” 

“Ts Rab Tull, sir, the parish clerk, a real name ; for, 
I observe at page 65 of the first volume of the MS. that 
this person's nue was originally written Rab Dozend?” 

“ No,” he said, “itis not a realname. Tullis a com- 
mon name in that part of the country—Dundee.” 

He laughed when he repeated the word Dozend, but 
said he could not recollect why he had changed it to 
Tull. 1 did not like to tease him with further questions, 

By the mail early next morning I received the precious 
MS. and having taken my station in the drawing-room, 
an hour before the usual time of Sir Walter’s appear- 
ance, in order to secure the fulfilment of his promise, I 
waited impatiently till he came in. I was delighted to 
see him looking hearty and cheerful, as if he had passed 
a good night; and as soon as he had taken his station at 
the writing-desk, I placed the autograph manuscript of 
the Antiquary before him, and reminded him of his offer 
to state in it the reasons of his preference of that novel. 


“True,” he replied; “ I had forgotten that.” And, re- 
suming his pen, he wrote, “ Portsmouth, 27th October, 
1831.” 

The following is a copy, word for word, of this very 
curious document, which possesses a high degree of in- 
terest, not only from its being the very last thing he 
wrote on the shores of England, but from its containing 
a pleasing glimpse of that matchless vigour of thought, 
linked with bewitching playfulness of humour, which, 
in the opinion of many people, distinguish the Antiquary 
above all his other works. 


“My pear Caprain Hatt, 

“ As the wind seems deterininately inflexible, I cannot 
employ my spare time better than in making a remark 
or two on this novel, which, ws you are kind enough to 
set an ideal value upon [it,} will perhaps be enhanced in 
that respect, by receiving any trifling explanations and 
particulars, (and by your learning) that among the nu- 
merous ¢ereatures of my imagination, the author has had 
a particular partiality for the Antiquary. It is one of 
the very few of my works of fiction which contains a 
portrait from life, and it is the likeness of a friend of my 
infancy, boyhood, and youth—a fact detected at the time 
by the acuteness of Mr. James Chalmers, solicitor at law 
in London. This gentleman, remarkable for the integ- 
rity of his conduct in business, and the modesty of his 
charges, had been an old friend and correspondent of my 
father’s, in his more early and busy days; and he con- 
tinued to take an interest in literary matters to the end 
of a life prolonged beyond the ordinary limits. He took, 
accordingly, some trouble to discover the author ; and 
when he read the Antiquary, told my friend, William 
Erskine, that he was now perteetly satisfied that Walter 
Scott, of whom personally he knew really nothing, was 
the author of these mysterious works of fiction ; for that 
the character of Jonathan Oldbuek of Monkbarns, was 
drawn from the late Constable of Wallace 
Craigie of Dundee, who dined, when in Edinburgh, twice 
or thrice with my father every week, and used to speak of 
my sayings and doings as {those of] a clever boy. I was 
extremely surprised at this detection, for I thought I had 
taken the utmost care to destroy every trace of personal 
resemblance. I had no reason to suspect that any one 
in London could have recollected my friend, who had 
been long dead, and {who hed} lived in strict retirement 
during the last years of his lite. I took an opportunity 
to enquire after the general recollection which survived 
of my old friend, on an oceasion when I chanced to be 
‘o’er the water,’ as we say. His house was in ruins, his 
property fened for some commercial [purpose,] and I 
found him described less as a humourist—which was his 
real character—than as a miser and a misantlirope, quali. 
ties which merely tinged his character. I owed him 
much for the kindness with which he treated me. I 
remember particularly, when I resided for a time at 
Prestonpans with my aunt, Miss Janet Scott—one of 
those excellent persons who devote their ease and leisure 
to the care of some sick relation—George Constable 
chose to fix his residence [in the neighbourhood}—I have 
always thought from some sneaking kindness for my 
aunt, who, though not in the van of youth, had been a 
most beautiful woman. At least, we three walked to- 
gether every day in the world, and the Antiquary was 
my familiar companion. He taught me to read and un- 
derstand Shakspeare. He explained the field of battle 
of Prestonpans, of which he had witnessed the horrors 
from a safe distance. Many other books he read to us, 
and showed a great deal of dramatic humour. I have 
mentioned [this} in the recent, or author's edition [of the 
Waverley Novels,} but less particularly than I would 
wish you to know. 

“The sort of preference which I gave, and still give, 
this work, is from its connection with the carly scenes of 
my lite.—And here am I seeking health at the expense 
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He at once took his pen, and, in the course of some- 
what less than an hour, wrote two pages. 
finished, I said, . : 

* You would add great value to this writing, Sir Wal- | 
ter, if you would be so kind as to put your name to it.”’| 
He instantly wrote his signature. 

“The date also,” I added, “ would give it still further 
value.” 


When he had | 


of travel, just as was the case with me in my tenth year. 
Well! IT am not the first who has ended lite as he began, 
and is bonnd to remember with gratitude those who have 
been willing to assist him in his voyage, whether in 
youth or age, amongst whom I must include ol George 
Constable and yourself— 

“Water Scorr,” 


“ Portsmouth, 27th October, 1831,” 








































































































































FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 








CHAPTER IL. 
EXCURSION TO CANDELAY LAKE IN CEYLON, 


The fervid activity of our excellent admiral, Sir 
Samucl Hood, in whose flag-ship I served as lieutenant 
froin 1812 to 1815 on the Indian station, furnished abun- 
dant materials for journal-writing, bad we only known 
how to profit by them. There was ever observable a 
boyish hilarity about this great officer which made it 
equally delightful to serve officially under him, and to 
enjoy his ftricndly companionship ; in cither case, we 
always felt certain of making the most of our opportuni- 
tics. 

Seareely, liad we returned from alligator hunt, near 
Trincomalee, when Sir Samuel applied himself to the 
collector of the distriet, who was chief civilian of the 
place, and begged to know what he would recommend 
us to sec next. 

“ Do you eare about antiquities ?” said the collector. 

“ Of course,” re plied the admiral, “ provided they be 
genuine and worth seeing. What have you got to show 
us in that way? I thought this part of the country had 
been a wild jungle from all time, and that the English 
were only now bringing it into cultivation.” 

“QOn the contrary,” observed our intelligent friend, 
“there are manifest traces, not vi ry far off, of a dense 
and wealthy population. At all events, the inhabitants 
appear to have understood some of the arts of life, for 
they formed a huge tank or pond for the purpose of irri- 
gation; so large, indeed, that there still exists, in one 


corner of it, a sheet of water extensive enough to deserve 
’ 


9 


the name of'a lake.’ 

“ Let us go and see it,” exclaimed the admiral. ‘ Can 
we ride? Order the horses; who minds the heat of the 
sun?” For, like almost all new comers, Sir Samuel 
eared nothing for exposure, and laughed at the precau- 
tions of more experienced residents. It was this habi- 
tual indifference which, I believe, two years after the 
period I am now speaking of, cost him his life. When 
travelling in the interior of India, near Seringapatam, he 
reached a station at which a fresh set of palankeen- 
bearers were to have met him, but where, owing to some 
accident, they had not been posted. “ It matters not,” 
cried the energetic chicf, “let us walk.” And sure 
cnough he set off, to perform on foot a stage which even 
on horseback it might have been dangerous to under- 
take; for the sun had risen nearly to the meridian, and 
there was hardly a breath of wind. Possibly no mischief 
might have ensued from this fatal march, had not the 
udmiral been previously residing for some days in Tip- 
poo Sultan’s palace on the island of Seringapatam, the 
most unhealthy spot in Mysore; and it appears to be a 
curious circumstance connected with the malaria of that 
noxious district, that its effects frequently lie dormant 
till some time after the traveller has quitted the region 
in which he breathed it. Sir Samuel Hood did not es- 
cape ; but he felt no inconvenience till after he descended 
the Ghauts and entered the Carnatic. At Madras, the 
jungle fever, of which the fatal seeds had been sown at 
Seringapatam, and quickened into growth by subsequent 
exposure, attacked our noble friend, and in a few days 
carried him off, 

‘he collector of Trincomalee soon satisfied the admi- 
ral that an expedition to Candelay Lake, as the ancient 
tank of the natives was called, could not be undertaken 
quite so speedily. Boats and horses indeed were all 
ready, and tents could easily be procured; but it was 
likewise necessary to prepare provisions, to pack up 
clothes, and to send forward a set of native pioneers to 
clear the way through brushwood otherwise impenetrable. 
The admiral was in such ecstasies at the prospect of an 
adventure which was to cost some trouble, that he allow- 
ed nobody rest till every thing had been put in train. 
Early in the morning of the next day but one, we ac- 
cordingly sct out in several of the flag-ship’s boats, 
accompanied by a mosquito fleet of native canoes to pilot 
and ussist us. Lady Hood, whom no difficulties could 
daunt, accompanied Sir Samuel ; the captain of his ship, 
and his tlag-lieutenant, with the collector as pilot, and 
one or two others, made up the party ; and our excursion, 
though nearly destitute of adventures vulgarly so called, 
proved one of the most interesting possible. 

The carly part of our course lay over the smooth and 
beautiful harbour of Trincomalee, after which we passed 
through a scries of coves forming what is called the 
lake of ‘T'amblegam, a connecting bay or arm of the sea, 
though far out of sight of the main ocean. We soon lost 
ourselves amid innumerable little islands clad thickly in 
the richest mantles of tropical foliage down to the 
water’s edge, and at many places even into the water; 


” 


be seen, these fairy islets appeared actually to float on 
the surfice. This kind of scenery was not altogether 
new to many of our party, who had been in the West 
Indies and at Bermuda; but it belonged to that class 
which the eye of a traveller never becomes tired of. The 
scene which followed, however, proved new enough to us 
all. We had to row our boats through a dense aquatic 
forest of mangroves for nearly a mile, along a narrow 
lane cut through the wood expressly for us the day be- 
fore by the natives. These fantastical trees, which grow 
actually in the water, often recall to the imagination those 
villages one sees in countries liable to frequent inunda- 
tion, where cach house is perched on the top of piles. 
We saw with astonishment clusters of oysters and other 
shell-fish clinging to the trunk and branches, as well as 
to the roots of these trees, which proves that the early 
voyagers were not such inventors of facts as folks sup- 
pose them, nor far wrong in reporting that they had seen 
fish growing, like fruit, on trees! 

Shortly before entering this watery wilderness, we en- 
countered a party of native pearl-divers ; and the admiral, 
who was at all times most provokingly sceptical as to 
reported wonderful exploits, pulled out his watch, and 


how long he could remain under water. In no case did 


your pardon—TI shall believe it.” 


him, or leaving it to be drawn up by a line. 


row that there was no room for the oars when pushed 


blade of grass had been scorched away. 


coolness of the water in a style which we envied not a 








so that, as not a stone or the least bit of ground could 





head. We took notice also of one particularly interest. 
ing party of young and most beautifully formed damsels, 
who waded in till the water reached nearly to their 
breasts. Each of these girls held in her hands a chatty 
or water-pot, shaped somewhat like an Etruscan vase, 
the top of which barely showed itself above the level of 
the pool. Upon a signal being given by one of the party, 
all the girls ducked out of sight, and at the same time 
raised their water-jars high in the air. 
stant, just as their heads began to reappear above the 
surface, the vessels were simultaneously inclined so that 
the water might pour out gradually, and in such meas. 
ure that by the time the bathers again stood erect, the 
inverted jars might be quite empty. Nothing could be 
more graceful than the whole proceedings; and we sat 
in the shade of the pagoda looking at these nymphs for 
half an hour in great admiration, and thinking what a 
fine subject such beautiful figures would have formed for 


In the mean time a slender pole, forty feet in height, 
had been erected by a set of native tumblers, who pre. 
sently exhibited before us various feats of extraordinary 
agility and strength—some of these are almost too curi. 
insisted on timing the best diver amongst them, to sce]ous to be believed by those who are not aware of the 
flexibility and dexterity of the Hindoos. 
the poor fellow make out a minute complete ; upon which | surprised and amused by the exploits of a lady of forty, 
the admiral held up his watch exultingly in his triumph, | which is considered a very old age in that climate, who 
and laughing to scorn the assurances that at other parts|ran up the pole more like a monkcy than a human being, 
of the island divers might be found who could remain jand then sticking herself on the top horizontally like a 
five minutes at the bottom. “Show methem! show mej|weathercock, whirled herself round to the great aston- 
them!” cried he, “and then, but not till then—begging |ishment of the European beholders. 
particularly on this occasion was the good lady accom. 
This challenge, I am sorry to say, was never answer-|panying her strange movements with a noise so exactly 
ed. The method used by these divers is to place between |like that of our old and respected friend Punch, when 
their feet a basket loaded with one or two large luinps|drubbed by his faithful wife Judy, that we all burst out 
of coral, the weight of which carries them rapidly to the | a-laughing. 
bottom. The oysters being then substituted for the}barrassment to the tumbler, who little guessed, poor old 
stones, the diver disengages his feet, and shoots up to|soul, how far off the point of the joke lay. Every travel. 
the surface again, either bringing the full basket with|ler, Iam sure, must have remarked, that it is these 
chance touches of home interest which most strongly 
Nothing could be imagined more wild and Arabian-|excite his feelings when wandering in distant countries, 
Night-like than the mangrove avenue through which]and where he least expects to have his national sympa- 
we rowed, or rather paddled, for the strait was so nar-|thies awakened. 

As the sun had by this time fallen past that particular 
out to their full length. The sailors, therefore, wcere}angle in the sky above which it is considered by the 
often obliged to catch hold of the branches and roots of}bearers inexpedient to travel, we nestled ourselves into 
the trees, to draw the boats along. The foliage, as may |cur respective palankcens, and procecded on the journey 
be supposed where perennial heat and moisture occur in|through what seemed to us a very respectable forest, 
abundance, spread overhead in such extraordinary luxu-| growing on lands which had once been under the plough, 
riance, that few of the sun’s rays could penetrate the|but apparently very long ago. 
massy net-work of leaves and branches forming the roof}eyes and European associations, it seemed as if a century 
of our fairy passage. Not a single bird could be seen, |at least must Lave elapsed from the time such a matting 
either scated or on the wing; nor was even a chirp dis-| of wood first supplanted the labours of the husbandman ; 
tinguishabie above the dreamy hum of millions of mos-|but our friend the collector soon explained to us, that if 
quitoes floating about in a calm so profound, that it}any spot of ground in that rich district were neglected 
seemed as if the surface of the water had never been dis-|for a very few years, natural trees, as tall as those we 
turbed since the creation. The air, though cool, felt so}now admired so much, would soon shoot up spontane- 
heavy and choky, that by the time we had scrambled to]ously and occupy all the soil. 
the end of this strange tunnel or watery lane, we could|this with the confident scepticism of ignorance, and ex- 
scarcely breathe, and were rejoiced to enter the open air]changed glances amongst ourselves at the expense of 
again,—although, when we came out, the sun “ flamed] our official companion; but in the course of an hour we 
in the forchead of the morning sky,” and beat fiercely} were compelled, by the evidence of our own senses, to 
and hotly upon the parched ground, from which every |alter our note of disbelief. 
touched virgin forest of the climate, we beheld a most 
The village of Tamblegam, to which we soon came, is|noble spectacle indeed, in the way of scenery, such 
inhabited by a colony of Hindoo emigrants from the]as I at least had never seen before, and have but rarely 
coast of Malabar. It is a neat little place, of which the|met with since. 
huts, formed chiefly of branches of the tamarind-tree and | principal trees, though they were mentioned to us over 
leaves of the plantain, standing under prodigiously high|and over again; nor does it matter much, for these would 
cocoa-nuts, are so very diminutive, that the whole looks | not help the description. 
more like a child’s toybox villagé than the residence of} with which European eyes have become so correctly 
grown people. The principal edifice, which we failed] familiar through the pencil of Danicll, (which is quite 
not to visit forthwith, is a pagoda built of stone, exactly | matchless in the representation of the scenery, people, 
ten feet square. Not fancying there could be any harm}and animals of India,) rose on every side, and made us 
in taking such a liberty, we entered the pagoda uncere-| feel, even more decidedly than the cocoa-nut trees had 
moniously, and one of our artists set to work sketching {done in the morning, that we were indeed in another 
the bronze image which the natives worship as a deity.} world. 
This strange figure is in pretty good keeping with the} know, flourishes only near the shore. 
rest of the establishment, being not quite three inches in} to delight in holding out its slender and feathery arms to 
height. But the Hindoos were shocked at our impiety,{embrace the sea-breeze as it passes. 
and soon ousted the admiral and his party, who then}tions, at least, connected with the appearance of this 
turned towards a little tank or pool of water, beautifully | graceful tree, are mingled up with the cheerful sound of 
spangled over with the leaves and flowers of the water-}the surf breaking along interminable lines of snow-white 
lily, or lotus, so celebrated in Persian poetry. In the|beachcs, formed of coral sand and pebbles torn by the 
midst of these, several elegant groups of Indian girls had} waves from the ledges almost every where fringing the 
assembled themselves, and appeared to be enjoying the} coasts of the ever-delicious islands of the cast. 

Shortly after we had left the Indian village, the night 
little. fell, and while we were threading the gigantic forest by 
‘The eastern fashion of bathing differs much from ours. {the light of torches, the only thing at all like an adven- 
Instead of plunging in and-swimming about, one person|ture promised to occur to us: but it ended in nothing. 
sits down, while others pour pitchers of water over the} The party consisted of six palankeens, each attended by 


What tickled us 


Our shout occasioned a momentary em- 


To our inexperienced 


We shook our heads at 


On coming to the real un- 


I do not recollect the names of the 


The grand Banyan, however, 


I may remark, that the cocoa-nut, as far as I 
It seems, indeed, 
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eight bearers, though only four at a time, or at most six, 
supported the poles; there trotted along by the side of 
the bearers between two and three dozen coolies or porters, 


carrying provisions and torches. Ae 
With a mixture of vague alarm and curiosity we now 


though in the morning we had heard the same stories 
with indifference and incredulity ; while the old hands of 
the party, who had felt rather piqued at our distrust of 


their marvellous narrations, pointed out with malicious | exquisite midnight feast. 
While we are on the subject of curry, a word or two 
formidable lords of the manor. , on the history of this most delicious of all the varicties of 
Sir Samuel and Lady Hood, with some of their staff, | the family of stews may prove acceptable to true lovers 
had left their palankeens and walked forward on the path, | of good eating. 
which barely admitted two people abreast, in order to prise most people—old Indians inclusive—to learn that 
bs is the dish we call curry—pronounced kari by the natives 
up with the blaze of our torches. Suddenly the head-f_ijs not of Indian, nor, indecd, of Asiatic origin at all. 
: , ad th It is not known to the Persians, Arabs, Chinese, Burmans, 
retreated precipitately upon the hinder ranks. Nothing Siamese, or to any of the Indian islanders. Neither is it 
was said. by them, and nothing could we hear in the/ known, even at this day, to the inhabitants of Hindustan 
woods to explain the cause of this panic, which, how-| itself, except to such as are in frequent communication 
ever, soon became general amongst the natives. The} with Europeans. 
bearers set down the palankecns, and in an instant they, supposed to be of genuine Indian origin-——in short, there 
as well as all the covlies, took to their heels, while the lis reason to believe that curries were first introduced into 
torches flitted about in the forest in a style which, had | Tndia by the Portuguese, and this view is in some degree 
there been no apprehension, might have been acknow- supported by the consideration that chilics or capsicums, 
ledged as very picturesque. Sir Samuel not only stood | so invariably one of the most important ingredients, are 
fast himself, but ordered all of us to do so likewise—re-| known to be natives not of Asia, but of America. 
; : I have so often watched the palankeen-bearers and 
> me s worse by moving. Presently : : chee : 
cue tows pare tage re iaticeudl of ng wy a - a 09 Shaner — PAB. i — er be 
sceeset Mid aide anune aite: aiendent evidinee ashion of the Romans, is their great meal, that 1 t in k, 
we ping & : upon a pinch, I could make a tolerable curry myself: 
Some of the natives told us afterwards, that they had — ne oagerg - oi I tpt pe ge ogee , 
seen the monster ; but although we pcered into the forest rotate a 5 h agar rest ey He pang esos Ag neta 
with all our eyes, none of us could honestly take upon — reat : pe - SR, GRE Hype <5 pate Vamenersc; 
us to say we actually saw him—though assuredly we : <P 7 ee seven 6 Sis of leennnen, — : oe 
heard his footsteps as he broke his way through the jun- >on Sie een oa Pe = sete wage iony _ om) 
gle. Robinson Crusoe and his wolves in Tartary came to the - 3 soo hol " ae Oa gravy whie ee addec 
to our recollection ; and upon our asking the natives what ace sae = e oh a ns me \ mye at mera ries 
effect fires really had on wild beasts, they all assured us| This o1 Sag Poh 2 ihggendtlad oe bl ent a of toe 5: 
that hardly any animal, however ferocious, would come saianei mg fia S prssier head d ea pes kin ig teal 
up to a light, and that we were safe so long as we kept oe vensaiy>tedercagad ager rum, ferme 
P t 5 h Thi tr wageaccece Tees A water adie 3 and that which is formed from the milk of the buffalo is 
pregtin e l cath of adhe, deiead A light, “taps considered superior to that made from cow’s milk. 
afforded little security town, who, it was oviient, nmi the northern provinces of India it is common to add a 
again be left in the dark should an elephant cross our ao milk or cream, and still 5 requently « little 
path a second time. The admiral, therefore, and by his i a — ~ on iP tie de 1 
desire all of us, made an attempt to carry the torches ® l _ Se ep taaleta dln — neue Bho Rig 
earsclves. Bat we were soon so plaguily smoked and ernel of the fresh cocoanut, instead of using butter or 
ghee. 
risk, and the bearers having gradually crept back to the | ,) - - ite kinds “a “Th page age neat ith curry, 
palankeens, we once more moved on. In spite of all that = a pee is Smee leaned eaonapeatieet A oS 
had passed, some of the party remained so doggedly pho ndia, each of which, also, there are upwards 
sceptical, from being habitually distrustful of all things nas “ness pe in iataibenalia Ddiidligad bins 
wonderful, that they declared the whole atfair a mere “tinetleatiger ante dima. oncay-sagyagle angele teenth gt 
matter of ‘panic, and dared to swear there could not be duced amongst themselves, that it is with verte -_ 
found an elephant within fifty miles of us. Scarcely had ae ery oo made y cat —v sere ema k. hus, 
this opinion, so injurious to the honours and glorics of a : “ en sen oe ae wea SH ~— 
our late adventure, been uttered, when the commander- on io spendin southern end of the Ma el Em 
in-chief, who, as usual, was leading the way, snatched sula—the native troops or sepoys would not touch a grain 
a light from one of the men’s hands, and waved it over of the beautiful rice of Java, Siam, and Cochin China, 
what the geologists call a “ recent deposit.” pees oe aetna pene Spend staae- ee 
“There!” exclaimed the admiral, better pleased than — Mr. Crawturd, the ae 8 of on. geen 
if he had found a pile of rupees. “ Will that evidence whem I heve procured most of tese details, had th 
eatisfy you? How many hundred yards off do you think greatest difficulty in prevailing on the Bengal convicts to 
eat the fine rice of China—just as if the superintendent 
It was past ten o’clock when we reached our tents of the hulks in the ‘Thames were to find coercive mea- 
which had been pitched in the morning on the borders of sures necessary to induce the Pats and Sanderses of their 
the celebrated lake we came to visit. All the party were gangs to eat the wheaten bread of Kent, instead of the 
? potatoes and oaten cakes of their native land! 


The finest rice in Hindustan, in the opinion of many 
ground. It is the greatest mistake possible to suppose | Pe*sons, is produced in the province of Bahar, commonly 
that people, when they are very hungry, are indifferent called, from the capital, Patna rice. This is cultivated in 
about the latitude of twenty-six degrees north. 
finest of all is grown considerably further north in the 
seasons they might not choose to touch; but I have inva- province of Rohilcund, and called, from its principal 
riably observed, that it is when the appetite is keenest market, Phillibeet, a town lying between the twenty- 
that the perception of choice viands becomes the most eighth and twenty-ninth degree of north latitude. And 
acute—exactly as a really good bed is most enjoyed when |!t is a singular fact that these, which are undoubtedly 
we are most fatigued. the two best kinds of rice, sheuld be produccd in coun- 
tries and in latitudes where it is only an occasional ob- 
ject of culture. Rice is not the staple corn in any coun- 
try lying beyond the tropic. 
At the door and windows of our supper tent were hung 
up by the neck sundry well-bedewed goglets of spring 
water, check by jowl with a jolly string of long-necked 
youngest kind of cocoanut, plucked this very evening | bottles of Lafitte and Chateau Margaux, joyously fanning 
themselves in the thorough draught of the cool night- 
breeze, breathing so gently along, that we could just 
hear it whispering through the leaves of the damp forest, 


satisfaction the recent foot-marks of these undisputed and 


enjoy the exceeding beauty of the Indian jungle, lighted 


most musalgee or torch-bearer paused, listened, and then 


marking, that until we knew what to fly from, we might 


that a wild elephant was close to us. 


scorched for cur pains, that we rested content with the 


> 9” 


can the fellow be who left this trace of his proximity ? 


well fagged, and so ravenously hungry, that we shouted 
for joy on seeing supper enter just as we came to the 


or insensible to the merits of good cookery. It is true 
they will then eat, and even relish things which at other 


“This,” said our excellent caterer, the collector, “ is 
the dish upon which we pride ourselves most at T'rinco- 
malee. It is the true Malay curry—rich, as you perceive, 
in flavour, and more than half of it gravy —which gravy, 
I beg you particularly to take notice, is full of minced 
vegetables, while the whole is softened with some of the 


since the sun went down. The capital ‘ artiste,’ as I sup- 
pose they would call him at Paris, who dressed this su- 
perb mess, served inany years as master-cook to the sul- 








tan of Djocjocatra, in the interior of Java. 

‘} was captured with a stew-pan in his hand when the brave 
Geueral Gillespie stormed the lines round the palace. 
That rice, which fills the dishes flanking the curry, comes 
from India—one kind from Patna, the other from Pilli- 
listened to the accounts of wild elephants in these woods, | beet.” 
These praises fell far short of the merits of this glorious 

supper; nor can I remember any thing in the way of 
gourmandise in any part of the world comparable to this 


In the first place, I dare say it will sur- 


Even the word curry, or kari, is not 


and sweeping towards the lake past the tents, the cur- 
tains of which it scarcely stirred. 

The wine perhaps was almost more chilled than a fas. 
tidious wine-fancier might have directed; nevertheless, it 
flowed over our parched palates with an intensity of zest 
which I do not believe it is in mortals to be conscious of 
enjoying, till they have toiled a whole day in the sun 
within half a dozen degrees of the equator. Bottle after 
bottle—each one more rich and racy than its valued and 
lamented predecessor—vanished so fast, that, ere an hour 
had elapsed, we felt as if a hundred wild clephants would 
ave stood no chance with us! 

As we straggled off to our respective beds, made up in 
the palankeens, according to the custom of the country, 
we became sensible of a serious annoyance, of which we 
i} had taken but little notice while baling in the hot curries 
and cool clarcts within the tent. A most potent and of- 
fensive smell was brought to us by the land wind; and 
the admiral, who was not a man to submit to any evil 
capable of remedy, insisted on an immediate investiga- 
tion into the cause of this annoyance. 

After hunting about in the wind’s eye for a short time 
in the jungle, with torches in our hands, we came upon 
a huge dead buffalo, swollen almost to double his natural 
size. Upon seeing this, the bearers and servants shrug- 
ged their shoulders, as if the case had been hopeless. 
Not so the gallant admiral, who, in his usual style of 
prompt resource, called out, “ Let us bury this monster 
before we go to bed.’ And, sure enough, under his di- 
rections, and by his assistance (for, though he had but 











one hand, he plic d it better than most other men’s two,) 





What is curious enough, the inha- 














we contrived, in a quarter of an hour, to throw sand, 


;carth, and leaves enough over the huge carcase to cover 


it completely.“ There’s a cairn for you!” exclaimed the 
admiral, throwing down his spade, “ and now let us turn 
in; for by the first peep of the morning we must have a 
touch at the wild ducks and peacocks on the side of the 
lake, and perhaps we may contrive to have a shot ata 
buffalo or a stray elephant.” 

Accordingly, next morning, actually before it was 
light, | felt the indefatigable admiral tugging at my ear, 
and bidding me get up, to accompany him on a shooting 
excursion, and as he said, “maybap we shall get sight of 
some of those elephants, the existence of which you pre- 
sumed to doubt last night. Come, Mr. Officer, show a 
eg! 1 know you are a bit of a philosopher, and curious 
in natural history; so rouse up and come along with 
me.” 

Most cordially did I then anathematise all philosophy, 
and wish I had never expressed any curiosity on the 
score of wild beasts, peacocks, or ancient tanks; but as 
the admiral was not a person to be trifled with, I made 
a most reluctant move, and exchanged the delightful 
dream of hot curries and cool sherbet for the raw reality 
of a shooting match, up to the knees in water, at five in 
the morning. At one place, such was his excellency’s 
anxiety to secure a good shot at some ducks, that he 
literally crawled for a couple of hundred yards along tho 
muddy shore of the lake on his knees, and at the end ex- 
pressing himself fully repaid by getting a single capital 
shot at a wild peacock! He was also gratified by bring- 
ing down a magnificent jungle-cock—a bird which re- 
sembles our barn-door fow! in form, but its plumage is 
vastly more brilliant, and its flight more lofty and sus- 
tained, than any of which the bird can boast in its tame 
state. Our scramble in the mud brought us within sight 
of a drove of several hundred buffaloes, We saw also 
several troops of wild deer; but, to our great disappoint- 
ment, not a single elephant could we catch even a glimpso 
of. We counted, at one time, several dozens of peacocks 
—some perched on the trees, some high in the air; we 
fired at them repeatedly, but, conscientiously, I do not 
believe any came within shot. Their plumage exceeded 
that of our tame peacocks less in the brillianey of the 
colour than in the wonderful fineness of the gloss—a 
characteristic of animals of all kinds in their native state. 
We scarcely saw one small bird during our whole excur- 
sion, or heard a single note but the hideous screams of 
the peacock and parrot—tones which dame Nature, in 
her evenhanded style of doing things, has probably be- 
stowed upon these dandies of the woods, to counterbalance 
the magnificence of their apparel. 

Perhaps this absence of smaller birds may be account- 
ed for at the time of our visit by the unusually long 
drought which had occurred, with the consequent failure 
in the paddy, or rice-crop. While discussing this point, 
the collector took occasion to point out to us the great 
importance of such artificial means of irrigating a coun- 
try as the ancient lake of Candelay, by the side of which 
we were now encamped, must have furnished to agricul. 
turists of those forgotten days, when its precious waters 
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were not allowed to run to waste, but were husbanded 
and drawn off by careful means to fertilise the surround- 
ing country. 

This stu ndous monument of the wealth and industry 
of some former race, is placed on ground slightly elevated 
above the districts lying between it and the sea, which, 
ina direct line, may be distant about twelve or fourteen 
miles. We could not ascertain exactly what was the pre- 
cise elevation, but, from the remains of trenches, sluices, 
and other contrivances for drawing off and distributing 
the water, it appeared that the fall in the ground must 
have been sufficicnt to cnable the husbandinen to irrigate 
the fields at pl asure; though, to our eyes, bo inclination 
could be perceived. The lake itself is now greatly di- 
ininished in extent, from the dilapidations in its “ bund, 








— 
or retaining embankment, but stall it stretches Gver many 
square miles of area. On three sides it is coutined by 


the swe nature of the ground, and it ts only on the 





fourth that any extensive artificial imcans have been re- 
sorted to for confining the water. At this place, across 
a flat broad valley, there has been thrown a huge em- 
bankment, constructed chiefly of oblong stones, many ot 
them as big as a sota, ext nding in a zig-zag line for se- 
veral miles, At some place 3 it rises to the height of 
thirty or forty tect, and the courses of stone beiag laid 
ubove one another with considerable regularity, this 
rreat retaining wall assumes the appearance ola eigantic 
flight of steps, and being crowned at top by an irregular 
: "ihe 
a manner extremely picturesque, flere and there Ja- 


\ \ ' 
line of tall trees, it breaks the -line beyond the lake 





teral paps between the hills occur in the other sides, all 
of which are filled up with stinilar cnibankments. 
Near one ead of the principal wall we could distinetly 


trace the ruins of a consider: tower, beneath which the 





great thunel or outlet used for tapping the lake most 
probably passed. Et is said that some early European 
sctilers, a century or two ago, impressed with an idea 


} 


that treasure was hid in this buildine, had torn it down 
to get at the gold beacath. T remember believing this at 
y, althouch 


nothing like evideace had been adduced to substantiate 


the time, and abusing the Dutch according 





the charge. 
I found afterwards, in travelling over India, and other 
countries Which had changed hands repeatedly, that the 





poor predecessors of the existing rulers were very con- 
Veruent persons upon whose shoulders to rest the extra 
blame of deeds which would not bear the light. lt is pos- 
sible enough, that the carly Dutch settlers m 1y have de- 
motshed the tower in question, but they could hardly be 
so silly as to expect to flud treasure im the foundation. 
The true treasure at that spot nd henee, prob. bly, thie 
report and the misconce, tion—consisted in the enricuing 
property of the water, judiciously saved and applied to 
the grounds on a jower level. All this appears so ob- 
sious, that one is lost in conjectaring what motives could 
induce any people to take the trouble to ae struy so nobl 
a wor! 

Nothing appears to be known of the age in which the 
work in tue lion Wa rai a3 ind, Li leed, the corse of 


Vegetation is there so rapid, that, without considerable 


care aad many allowance vy safe Interence can be drawn 





from external appearances. The exposed taces of thie 
} 


stones seemed greatly weatheres ‘ 
them round by means of poles, we could distinguish the 
hit which, while it 


enough to carry the 


; but on tuning one of 





marks of a sharp-pointed chiscl—i 
really told nothing of dates, wes 
fur back into the depths ot time lying be- 


youd tradition, and 


linagrination 
respecting whieh we know nothing 
except what these feeble, but distinct evidences, afford us 
ot the hand of man having actually been there. 

On beholding these ancient chiscl marks at Cand lay 
iu Ceylon, at Pyostum in Italy, or at Stonehenge in Eng- 
land, of whose origin and history all trace is lost, we ex- 
perience a sensation akin to what we feel on examming 
the fossil remains of animals in the strata of the earth. 
There is no need of further evidence than that of our 
senses fo satisfy us that the birds, beasts, and fishes 
which we see unbedded in the roeks, must once have 
been alive and merry; but when, and where, and under 
Wuat circumstances, are questions which baffle the bold- 
est fancy. It may have been a million years ago, or ten 
hundred millions of years—that is to say, we know 
nothing precisely about the matter! Such, no doubt, is 
the case at present. We know well, that the date of these 
phenomena must lie beyond certain periods, as we know 


that the fixed stars lie beyond certain distances | 


from the 
earth. But | am willing to believe, that both in geology 
and in astronomy, the investigating powers of man will 
eventually penetrate many secrets which are now hid 
even deeper than these; and that the time may possibly 


one day come, when the rise, progress, and relative dates 








and intervals between the remotest and the most recent 
geological phenomena shall be ascertained with as much 
| preeision as the velocity of light, or the complicated mo- 
jtions of the moon. ‘T'he precise epochs of these occur- 
| renees may, indeed, like the actual distance of the fixed 
| 
| 


stars, very long continue to baffle human investigation; 
but even these will probably yield at last to the researches 
of laborious man, and become as simple, and as easy of 
practical application, as the law of gravitation, or the 
| perplexing theory of the tides. 


| 
| 


CHAPTER IIL. 


GRIFFINS IN INDIA—SINBAD’S VALLEY OF DIAMONDS—A 
MOSQUITO HUNT. 


On the evening of the 18th of November, 1812, we 
sled, in his majesty’s ship Illustrious, from the magnfi- 
cent harbour of ‘Trincomalee. In attempting to get out 
we were sadly baffled by light shifling winds, which 
knocked us about trom side to side of the entrance, 
in which, unfortunately, no good anchorage is to be 
found, owing to the great depth of water and the rocky 
nature of the ground. ‘This serious evil of a rocky bot- 
tom is now almost entirely obviated by the admirable 
invention of iron cables, when the water is not too deep. 
‘The links of the chain merely acquire a polish by their 
triction against the coral reefs and other sharp ledges, 
by which the best hempen cables of past times would be 
cut through in ten minutes. 

‘The chain cable, however, is difficult of management 
in deep water, that is to say, when the soundings are 
more than twenty or twenty-five fathoms. Nothing is so 

isy as getting the anchor to the bottom in such cases: 
jit is the “facilis descensus,” with a vengeance! But 
a n the anchor is to be pulled up again, then comes 


| —="—- 
| 





the tug. I once let go my anchor with a chain cable bent 
Ito it in forty-five fathoms, without having calculated on 
ihe probable effects of the momentum. Though the 
|eable was bitted, all the stoppers snapped like pack- 
|thread; and the anchor, not content with shooting to the 
[bottom with an accelerated velocity, drew after it more 
than a hundred fathoms of chain, in such fearful style 
| that we thought the poor ship must have been shaken to 
jpieces. ‘The noise was like that of rattling thunder, and 
lso loud that it was impossible to hear a word; indeed it 
lwas even ditlicult to speak, from the excessive tremour 
jcaused by the rapid and violent passage of the links, as 
ithe chain leaped or rather flew, up the hatchway, flash- 
fae round the bits, and giving out sparks like a fire-work. 
| Finally, it tore its way out at the hause-hole, till the 
| whole cable had probably piled itself on the anchor in a 
| pyramid of iron at the bottom ofthe sea. ‘The inner end 
lof the eable had of course been securely shackled round 
\the heel of the mainmast, but the jerk with which it was 
jbrought up, made the ship shake from end to end as if 


[she had bumped on a rock, and every one fully expected 
ito see the links fly in pieces about the deck, like chain- 
{shot fired from acannon. It cost not many seconds of 
time for the eable to run out, but it occupied severa! 
jhours hard labour to heave it in again. ‘The ordinary 
jpower of the capstan, full manned, scarcely stirred it; 
and at the last, when to the weight of chain hanging 
trom the bows there came to be added that of the anchor, 
it was necessary to apply purchase upon purchase, in 
order to drag the pouderous mass once more to the 
| bows. 

When we got fairly clear of the harbour of Trincoma- 
lee, and caught the monsoon, we dashed along shore 
briskly enough ; and having rounded the south point of 
\¢ ‘eylon, well named or called Dondra Head, or thunder 
jeape, we paid a visit to Point de GaHe, celebrated for its 
|breadfirant and cocoa-nuts. We then passed on to Co- 
jlnmbo, the capital or scat of government of the island. 
| ‘eylon, [ may take occasion to mention, is not con- 
|sidered by our countrymen of the East to be in India. 
| We stared with all our eyes when this unexpected inform- 
lation was first given us, and fancied our merry friends 


| 
} 


were quizzing us. But we soon learned that in the tech- 
| nical language of that country, Ceylon does not form a 
|part of India; still less does Sumatra, Java, or any, in- 
ldeed, of the islands in the great tropical Archipelago ; 
land far less still is China talked of as constituting a part 
of India. Newcomers are, of course, a good deal per- 
plexed by these and sundry other local peculiarities in 
language and manners, which they at first laugh at as a 
good joke, then ridicule as affected, and lastly conform 
to as quite natural and proper, because universally un- 
derstood amongst those whom it most concerns. 

The same thing takes place, I believe, in thetechni- 
calities of every profession as much contradistinguishcd 











from ordinary life as that of the British in India. 1 have 
seen a party of tourists from the inland counties of Eng. 
land prodigiously tickled at Portsmouth, on going afloat to 
find a rope called a sheet, to see gigs moving about with. 
out wheels, and to hear the people on board ship talking 
of saddles, bridles, bits and martingales! But to return 
to the East: I may mention that the term India is con. 
fined, amongst the English residents there, to the penin. 
sula of Hindustan, and does not include Ceylon, probably 
from that island being immediately under the king’s 
vovernment, and nota part of the company’s possessions, 
The straits of Malacca, Sanda, and so on, together with 
the China sea, and those magnificent groups of islands, 
the Philippines and Moluccas, are all included in the 
sweeping term—* To the eastward.” 

At almost every part of this immense range I found 
further local distinctions, of greater or less peculiarity and 
extent according to circumstances. At one place I was 
puzzled by hearing the name of a whole country appro- 
priated to a single spot. At Bombay, for example, I re- 
member it was the custom, at a certain season of the 
year, to talk of going to the Deccan, which word properly 
includes an immense region consisting of many pro- 
vinces ; whereas those who used this expression meant, 
and were understood to express, only one point in it—a 
little watering place. Mere local words, in like manner, 
come to have a much more expanded signification. The 
word Ghaut, I believe, means, in strictness, a pass be- 
tween hills—and hence, some bold etymologists pretend, 
comes our word gate! ‘The term, however, is now ap- 
plied to the whole range of mountains which fringe th: 
western coast of India, just as the more gigantic Cordil- 
leras of the Andes guard the shores of the Pacific. 

I remember well, that one of the most striking pecu- 
liarities to a stranger’s ear on landing in India, was the 
appropriation of all Europe when speaking exclusively of 
England—as if in England we were to speak of Asia 
when we meant only Calcutta or Madras. If you ask a 
man whether that is a “ Europe” newspaper which he is 
reading, he may reply, “ No—it is the Frankfort Jour- 
nal." The word England, or English, is hardly ever 
used. Were any one inadvertently to talk of having on 
a pair of English shoes, in contradistinction, we shall 
suppose, to “ country shoes,” or those made in India, the 
mistake in language would at once betray his being a 
griffin. He ought to say “ Europe shoes.” ‘The use of 
the word “employment,” I remember also thinking quite 
strange for atime. In other countries it signifies occu. 
pation or actual work ; but in India it means exclusively 
being in office under government. If have seen some 
very busy fellows, overwhelmed with business from 
morning till night, but complaining all the while that 
they had “ no employment.” 

But whether Ceylon be in India or not, all the world 
knows that this island is celebrated for precious stones ; 
indeed, there are writers who believe that Mount Ophir 
of the Scripture is Adam’s Peak of Ceylon. Be this, alse, 
as it may, our ever-enterprising and active-minded ad- 
miral, Sir Samuel! Hood, detertained to bring this repu- 
tation to the proof, and, one day at dinner at the 
governor’s table, actually announced his inftention of 
having a hunt for the sapphires, rubies, tourmalines, 
chrysoberyls, corundums, end so on, for which the island 
has been long celebrated. His excelleney, with the 
suavity of a courteous host, smiled, and wished the ad- 
miral success. Her execellency, the governor’s lady, 
stailed, too, at this vain fancy of the admiral’s, and ex. 
acted a promise of a ring set with the stones which the 
proposed expedition was to yield. Even the well-bred 
aides-de-camp and the knowing secretaries exchanged 
quizzies! glances at the admiral’s expense. The com- 
pany at large searecly knew, as yet, whether to treat so 
queer a proposal asa joke or as a serions affair. Sir 
Samucl, however, was not a man to be quizzed out of his 
purposes; and he therefore begged to have a party of 
workmen sent to him next morning to accompany him 
to a river not far off, along the banks of which, he had 
somewhere heard it reported, most of the finest stones in 
Ceylon had been found. He begged also that each of the 
men might be furnished with a basket, a request which 
naturally produced a second titter; for it was made in 
such a tone as led us to fancy the worthy admiral ex- 
pected to collect the rubies and garnets in as great pro- 
fusion as his far-famed predecessor, Simbad the Sailer, 
found them in the Valley of Diamonds. 

His precise plan he kept to himself till he reached the 
river, the alluvial strip of ground bordering which was 
formed chiefly of fine gravel, mixed with sand, leaves, 
and mud. He then desired the men to fill their baskets, 
and to carry the whole mass, just as they picked # up, 
to one of the ship’s boats, which he had directed to mect 
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him at the landing place. This cargo of dirt and rub- 
bish, on its reaching the ship, was put into a large sack, 
and carefully stowed away, az the adiniral’s poulterer 
reported, and the whole ship’s company believed, for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the hencoops—an idea not 
unnaturally conceived, for it is precisely with such gravel 
that fowls, as every one knows, are supplied at sea, as 
regularly as with food. : 

Not a word more was said on the subject at Govern- 
ment-house, nor on board the ship, till a couple of days 
after we had left Columbo, when the admiral! ordered the 
bag of gravel into his cabin, along with a great tub of water 
and half a dozen wash-deck buckets. The whole stuif 
collected on shore was now thoroughly cleaned, and 
when only the gravel remained, it was divided into a 
number of small portions, and laid on plates and dishes 
on the table of the fore-cabin. As soon as all was ar- 
ranged, the admiral, who superintended the operation, 
called out— 

“Send for all the young gentlemen in the ship, and let 
every one take a plateful of gravel before him, to catch 
what jewels he can.” 

Before the party had time to assemble, the delighted 
admiral had himself discovered in his own dish three or 
four small garnets, one ruby, and several small crystals 
of corundum. By the aid of his young friends, to the 
astonishment of every one, a collection was soon made, 
which afterwards not only furnished the promised ring 
to the governor’s lady, but made half a dozen cthers of 
equal beauty and perfect purity of materials. ‘These pre- 
cious stones were certainly not of the largest dimensions; 
but, for all that, the admiral, as he was wont in every 
thing he attempted, completely established his point. 

It was the fashion at Columbo to dine early, say at 
half-past three or four, in order to command the whole 
evening for riding or lounging about in the open air. 


The grand place of resort in those days was a sort of 


esplanade looking to the south, and called, if I recollect 
right, the “Galle Face,” from being turned towards Point 
de Galle. The collection of people in the evenings at 
this spot afforded pleasing studies for every eye. All 
ranks and parties, from the governor to the lowest cooly, 
appeared to be assembled to see the sun go down upon 
the western waters, at an hour, when the sea breeze 
having died away, the surface scarcely showed a ripple. 
Multitudes of the natives, too, not only of the island, but 
of many parts of India and of the eastern erchipelago, 
drove about in their peculiar conveyances, hackcries and 
bandies, or chose to be carried in palankeens. Later in 
the night came the governor’s pertics and balls, where 
only the Europeans were assembled, and where, con- 
trary to expectation, we gencrally found the coolest and 
most airy apartments. Indeed, it is only in cold coun- 
tries that one mects with overheated ball-rooms. In 
India, every door and window being thrown open, a 
thorough draught sweeps through the house ; or, if it be 
calm, an artificial breeze is produced by the waving of a 
dozen punsxahs overhead, and every thing is kept fresh 
and agreeable. Instead, therefore, of the ball-rooms in 
that country being choky and unwholesome, as they 
almost invariably are in cold climates, they are as airy 
as if they were erected on the open esplanade. 

It is a curious fact, that this admirable contrivance of 
the punkah, which is merely a large fan suspended to 
the roof, and extending nearly the whole length of the 
rooms in India, is not only a purely English invention, 
but is very modern. It was first devised and introduced 
by the Bengal oficers who served with Lord Cornwallis 
in the war of Mysore against Tippoo in 1791-02. The 
punkah afterwards became general under the Madras and 
Bombay presidencies, but not for some time; and it was 
only in 181] they were introduced by the English into 
Java, on the conquest of that island. I believe the na- 
tives of India have not, as yet, any where adopted the 
fashion. But in truth the Hindoos are wretchedly be- 
hind the Europeans in every article of real luxury, for 
which all their noisy pomp and tinselly show is but a 
poor substitute. 

This and many other devices which have been fallen 
upon by the ingenious, wealthy, and luxurious Muro- 
peans, to counteract the heat of the climate, are so suc- 
cessful, that, with a very few exceptions, I have hardly 
ever felt the temperature of India seriously oppressive. 
It is true that some people delight in hot weather, and 
suffer so much from cold, that they consider it almost a 
point of honour and conscience not to complain, however 
high the thermometer rises. I cordially sympathise 
with these chilly folks, so that my testimony on this mat- 
ter is not the best. I do own, indeed, that I have very 
often experienced a most disagrceable allowance of heat 


when exposed to the sun’s rays on duty, either in alinay sweep freely through all parts of the decks, and!nut tree, nor a single blade of the lowest grass, stirred 


| 


boat, or when keeping watch in a calin on the burning 
quarter-deck of a line-of-battle ship. In spite of the 
awnings spread fore and aft, the fierce sun of those 
climates will make his power felt. But as the evil effects 
of such exposure are very great, every discreet com- 
manding officer will take the utmost pains to avoid em- 
ploying his officers or people unnecessarily during the 
heat of the day, a period when the hardiest are the most 
apt to suffer, and the most expericnceed (paradoxical as it 
may appear) generally among the least fitted to stand the 
sun with impunity. 

It is very strange, that during the first year, and in 
some cases longer, most new comers are hardly consci- 
ous of any ill effects arising from the influence of the 
sun's direct rays; and accordingly they walk and ride 
about, go to the marshes for snipe-shooting, bathe in the 
surf, and commit all sort of folly, not only without incon- 
venience, but with much real enjoyment; while the older 
hands make themselves hearse with preaching to these 
griffins that they are guilty of suicide. The ruddy- 
cheeked griffin, in his turn, laughs and quizzes the yel- 
low-visaged old Indian, and having trudged eff to the 
swamps, passes the whole morning up to the knees in 
water so industriously, after a snipe, that he is brought 
home at three or four o’clock with a coup de soleil ! 
Even if he escapes this sndden fate, he is pretty sure to 
feel, about a year and a day after his arrival, a severe 
twinge in his right shoulder, a pain in his side, and all 
the horrid symptoms of the fatal liver complaint. 

“TI tell you what it is, young fellows,” said a venerable 
sun-dried oflicer to some of these gay Johnny Newcomes, 
“ you shoot all day, you walk, and ride about in the sun; 
you poke along the strects without your palankeens ; you 
play cricket on the esplanade at noon; you swill Hodg- 
son’s pale ale, claret, and sangarce, till you drive your- 
selves into the liver complaint, of which you dit > and 
then, forsooth, we have the trouble of writing home to 
your friends that the climate did not agree with yeu !” 

The fact is simply this : the climate of [icia will cer- 
tainly not agree with those who are utterly careless 
about it, as too many are, and will give it no fair play 
or who, from pe caliar temperament, are predispose d to 
diseases incident to great heat; or, lastly. whose duties 
are of such a nature, that whether they will or not, they 
must be exposed to the sun, without having the power 
of changing their place of residence frequently. The 





constant shifting about is, I believe, one of the chief 


evuuses of the superior healthiness of seamen in Indi 
over fixed residents on shore, though apparently of equal 
constitutional strength. This 
firmed by the fact of most European troops eny! 
in the wars of India being comparatively healthy, 
ever much exposed to the sun, when in active service. 
and constantly moving irom one encampment to an- 
other. 

But whether on shore or afloat. it seems admitted to 
be of the greatest importitnce not to employ soldiers or 
sailers in the sun more than is absolutely necessary for 
the public service. It is a most painful thing, therefore, 
and exceedingly destructive to the health of a ship's 
crew, Who have been for some time in that country. 
when she falls under the command of an inexpericnced 
officer, just arrived from Europe, and who, from being 
himself at first almost entirely insensible to the dis- 
agreeable effect of the heat, considers the objections 
which other people make to exposure as mere fancies. 
Under this impression, he admits of no difference being 
made in the hours of work, but employs his people aloft, 
and in the boats, when sailing through the Straits of 
Sunda, or moored in Madras Roads, with as mueh un- 
concern as if he were navigating the British Channel, 
or lying snug at Spithead. The officers, and especially 
the surgeon remonstrate in vain; poor Jack of course 
can say nothing; but ina few months, or it may be, in 
a few weeks or days, half ihe ship’s company find them. 
selves in the doctor's list. Many die of dysentery, others 
sink under the liver complaint, and the. slightest cuts 
often produce locked jaw; while many more, broken 
down by the climate, are invalided and sent home, hav- 
ing become useless to the service and to themselves for 
liie! A judicious captain, under exactly similar cir 
cumstances, will not, perhaps, lose a man, nor need his 
crew be broken up and his ship rendered unserviceable. 

From half past nine or ten, till two or three o'clock, 
an officer of experience and consideration, if he can 
help it, will never allow.a scaman’s head to appear 
above the hammock-railing, but will discover some em- 
ployment for the men on the main and lower decks. Ji 
the ship be at anchor, he will lay out a line, and warp 


idea seems to be coii- 
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the ship broadside to the sea breeze, that the cool air 


‘lot the lower sky, or, which 


j house. 


render every thing fresh, sweet, and wholesome. No 
| boats will be sent away from the ship during that fiery 

nterval; or if any duty absolutely requires exposure, it 
will be got over with the utmost expedition. In the 
levent of the men getting wet by a shower of rain, it is 
lalways right to make them shiit their clothes instantly, 
jand to muster them afterwards to see that their things 
are dry and clean. 'T 











hese, and a hundred other little 
precautions, all of which are well known to old stagers, 
vught to be industriously sought after by new comers, 
and adopted implicitly and at once with scrupulous at- 
tention. At all events, the officer who has the means 
of enforcing these precautions, and yet does not choose 
to adopt them, has mach to answer for if any of bis 
crew die in consequence of necdless exposure. He may 
lrely upon it, that the fatel effeets of a hot climate on 
ly) e European constitution, unless very earefully watch- 
jed, are inevitable. When I ( ' 
}duced to mere skeletons, and shins so weakened in their 
crews that they could scarcely weigh the anchor, [ have 
often thought of Dr. Johus he graphie dest ription, in 
| unseen evils 


| 
| 
| 
jhis paper on the Falkland Islands, of those 
regions, of which so few people 


* By which,” says 


jot war in uncongenial 
jin high latitudes take any account : 

he “ fleets are silently dispeopled, and armies sluggish- 
ly melted away! 





have scen regiments re. 


Persons living on shore, however, and who possess 
jthe means of purchasing the ordinary luxuries of an 
joriental life, need scarcely ever suffer much inconveni- 
ence from the heat. ‘The dress of Europeans, which 
}consists of the tightest and whitest materials, reflects a 
lureat part of the heat, The reoms are always large 
and airy, without carpets, wd stuck so fall of open doors 
and windows, that when the slightest 
breath of wind from the sea it is snre to be felt; but all 
these are carefully closed ap when the air is hot. The 
sun is excluded by various contrivances, chicfly by a 
}shady verandah, ten or twelve feet wide, w hich gener- 
lally runs quite round the he 
joan strike tnto the apartments, 

1 


there comes 


use, so that no direct rays 
And the painful glare 
is nearly as distressing to 
lthe eyes, the dazzling retles ’ 


| 
} 


tion from bright objects on 


the ground, is cut off by printed mats made of split 
rattan imported from China. These deviees, which 
ly intercept the wind, effectually prevent the ad. 


| 

nese 7 : : ; 
jmission of more light than is absolutely required. In 
| some parts of India, a large open frame-work ts placed 


scarce 


ina sloping position against the top of the verandah, 
jand resting on the ground on the windward side of the 

‘This frame being covered over thickly, but 
|loo-ely, with a layer ofa pecniiar kind of sweet scented 
lorass, called [ think, * eusens,? is kept well drenched 
with water. The process of evaporation caused by the 
| hot and arid wind passing throngh the wet matting pro- 
|duces a more considerable degree of cold than any one 


}who has not enjoyed the surpassing luxury of these 


lcoulers, or tatties, can fori any conception of. | have 


| heard it said, indeed, 
[streams through this wall of grass, though the most 
jdelightfal thing ia the world at the time, is apt to give 
leolds, stiff necks. and the whole family of rheamatic 
| twitches, to those who are in the habit of catching cold 
jreadily. Bat | will believe none of these stories against 
|t{he exquisite tatties, under the lee of which I have seen 
| peop e so often sitting, gasping for breath and praying 
\for a breeze; for I need not remark, that during a cali 
|they are useless. 


that the damp cool air which 


Persons long accustomed to watch those periodical 
changes in the wind, whieh occur in hot climates with 
such wonderful regularity every day, can often tell, by 
some intuitive Consciousness, not capable of communi. 
leation to inexperienced senses, almost the very moment 


|when the long looked-for sea breeze is coming. I re- 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


jinember, at Madras, sitting one day in the inner room 
jof a friend’s house, who bad been my school-fellow a 
| dozen years betore—now, alas! nearly twenty years in 
[his grave. He was teiling me of his quickness of per- 
|ception in this matter, as we sat baking and stewing in 
| what is called a garden-house on the tar-famed Choultry 
|Vlain. My friend’s quickness of sight beat that of the 
| pig's, (who, every one knows, can see the wind,) for he 
| de clared he could see the calm, and, calling me to the 
verandah, pointed out this wonderful sight. The whole 
|landscape appeared to have given way, like molten sil- 
|ver, under the heat, and to be moving past more like a 
ltroubled stream than the solid ground. ‘The trees and 
j shrubs seen under a variety of refractions, through dif. 
|terently heated strata of air, seemed all in violent mo- 


Ition, though probably not one leat of the highest cocoa- 
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in reality. ‘The buildings in the distance looked as if 
their foundations had been removed, while the shattered 
and broken walls danced to and fro, as if under the in- 
fluence of som? magical principles of attraction and 
repulsion ; whilst many patches of imaginary water— 
the celebrated “ mirage” of the desert——floating where 
no water could have existed, mocked our sight in this 
fantastic landscape. 

Not a human being was then to be scen. The blue- 
skinned buffaloes, and the queer looking Indian bullocks 
with humps on their shoulders, squeezed themselves 
under the skirts of the aloe and bamboo hedges. Others, 
pre-eminently happy, poor beasts! in order to escape 
the intolerable misery of the mosquitoes, immersed 
themselves in the muddy tanks or ponds, beneath the 
surface of which they contrived to hide every part of 
their bodies except the top of their nostrils, with just 
as much of their eyes as they could keep clear by the 
brush of their eye-lids. [Even our native bearers, who 
in general seem mary lously indifferent to the sun, had 
lifted the palankeens into the shade, and with their 
wrappers over their heads, lay sleeping about the steps 
of the verandah in the coolest corners they could find. 
I tried first one chair then another; then flung myself 
on acane-bottomed sofa, secking for rest, but all in vain. 
I next stretched myself flat on my back on the polished 
chunam floor, directly under the punkah, with my 
white jacket thrown open, neck-cloth cast away, and 
collar unbuttoned. It was still to no purpose! The 
more moves [ made, the worse became the oppression 
of the heat ; and, for once in my life, I had very nearly 
confessed that it might possibly be rather too hot— 
when, just in time to save my credit for consistency 
my friend clapped his hands and exclaimed, “ Here 

I sec it! I feel it! I hear it! 
Huzza for your life!” I, however, could see nothing, 
nor fecl any thing ; yet it was evident that all the ex- 
perienced men of the party did. The bearers stationed 
to cast water on the tatties had already commenced 
their operations, anda slight touch of the aromatic per- 
fume of tle delicious cuscus began to pervade the room. 
On walking towards the opening between two of the 
tatties, and luoking towards the sea, | could distinctly 
perceive the interniediate scenery settling ito its natu- 
ral position by the more uniform arrangement of the 
various strata of air forming the medium through which 


comes the sea-breezc ! 


the objects were viewed. 

I believe all the curious phenomena of the mirage are 
easily explained, upon the supposition, that under cer- 
tain circumstances, the lower stratum of air may become 
actually lighter than those which are next above it. 
The effect of this will he obvious to those who have at- 
tended to the subject of atmospherical refraction, the 
usual effect of which, as every one knows, is to clevate 
objects, or make them seem higher than they really are. 
Bat the unusual effect, or that caused by the contact uf 
hot ground rendering the lowest portion of the air spe- 
cifically lighter than the superincunibent layers, is to 
make high objects seer to the eye lower than they 
really are. Thus, what we faney to be water between 
two ridges of sand highly heated, is nothing more than 
a portion of the clear sky, the rays from which, in pass- 
ing through the intermediate atmosphere, having en- 
tered the warm and rarefied stratum in contact with the 
sand, are refracted tu the eye in a manner which im- 
presses on the sense of vision an image of the sky ; and 
this so closely resembles the surface of still water, that 
the deception becomes at times quite complete. ‘The 
tendency of the colder and heavier air above to mix 
with that which is hotter and lighter beneath it, is of 
course very considerable ; the consequence is, tha! near 
the line of contact of the two media, there occurs an 
intermixture of air differing in density, and therefore 
in refractive power. Hence every object viewed through 
this troubled or heterogeneous part of the atmosphere 
must inevitably seem broken, distorted, and in motion. 

Dr. Wollaston, who was, 1 conceive, the first to ex- 
plain all these, and many other attendant phenomena, 
has also, with his usual ingenuity, suggested several 
popular experiments to prove the truth of his theory. 
(See the Philosophical Transactions for 1800.) One is, 
to place some water, or clear syrup, in a square phial, 
and then add spirits of wine, or any other fluid of a dif- 
ferent specific gravity, taking care not to allow them 
to intermix tov suddenly, but to arrange matters so 
that the adjustment may take place gradually. Objects 
viewed through the phial, as the intermixture takes 
place, will undergo inversions and other variations in 
form and position similar to those of the mirage. 

In the sleeping apartments of India, great care is 





[taken to secure coolness. ‘The beds, which are always 


large and hard, are generally"placed as nearly as may be 
in the very middle of the apartment, in the line of the 
treest thorough draught which open doors and open 
windows can command. I speak now, of course, of the 
beds of men who live in single blessedness. In other 
cases a simple contrivance has been devised, which, if, 
it does render the sleeping-room a little less airy than 
that of the free and solitary bachelor, nevertheless ac- 
complishes a good deal, and secures all the properties. 
The door, which is shut, has its upper half cut away, so 
that the air enters freely above; and the windows, also, 
being high, are always left open. 

Round each bed is suspended a gauze curtain, with- 
out which sleep would be as effectually murdered as 
ever it was by any tragedy king. For if even one-vil- 
lanous mosquito contrives to gain admission into your 
fortress, you may, for that night, bid good-bye not only 
to sleep, but to temper, and alinost to health. I defy 
the most resolute, the most serene, or the most robust 
person that ever lived between the tropics, to pass a 
whole night in bed, within the curtain of which a single 
invader has entered, and not to be found, when the 
morning comes, in a high fever, with every atom of his 
patience exhausted, Temper, under such circumstances, 
is really out of the question; the most placid creature 
on earth, even old Uncle ‘Toby himself, would be driven 
into a rage! 

The process of getting into bed in India is one requir- 
ing great dexterity, and not a little scientific enginecr- 
ing. As the curtains are carefully tucked in close 
under the mattress, all round, you must decide at what 
part of the bed you choose to make your entry. Hav- 
ing surveyed the ground, and clearly made up your 
mind on this point, you take in your right hand a kind 
of brush or switch, generally made of a horse’s tail; or, 
if you be tolerably expert, a towel may answer the pur- 
pose. With your left hand you then seize that part of 
the skirt of the curtain which is thrust under the bedding 
at the place you intend to enter, and, by the light of the 
cocoa-nut-oil lamp (which burns on the floor of every 
bed-room in Hindustan) you first drive away the mos- 
quitoes from your immediate neighbourhood, by whisk- 
ing round your horse-tail: and, before proceeding 
further, you must be sure you have effectually driven 
the enemy back. If you fail in this matter, your repose 
is effectually dashed for that night; for these confound. 
ed animals—it is really difficult to keep from swearing, 
even at the recollection of the villains, though at the 
distance of ten thousand miles from thein—these well- 
cursed animals, then, appear to know perfectly well 
what is going to happen, and assemble with the vigour 
ind bravery of the flank companies appointed to head a 
storming party, ready in one instant to rush into the 
breach, careless alike of horse-tails and towels. Let it 
be supposed, however, that you have successfully beat- 
en back the enemy. You next promptly form an open- 
ing, not a hair’s breadth larger than your own person, 
into which you leap, like harlequin through a hoop, or, 
io borrow Jack’s phrase, “as if the devil kigked you on 
end!’ Of course, with all the speed of intense fear, 
you close up the gap through which you have shot your- 
self into your sleeping quarters. 

If all these arrangements have been well managed, 
you may amuse yourself for a while by scoffing at, and 
triumphing over the clouds of bafiled mosquitoes outside, 
who dash themselves against the meshes of the net, in 
vain attempts to enter your sanctum. If, however, for 
your sins, any one of their number has succeeded in 


‘lentering the place along with yourself, he is not such 


an ass as to betray his presence while you are flushed 
with victory, wide awake, and armed with the means of 
his destruction. Far from this, the scoundrel allows 
you to chuckle over your fancied great doings, and to 
lie down with all the complacency and fallacious securi- 
ty of your conquest, and under the entire assurance of 
enjoying a tranquil night’s rest. Alas for such pre- 
sumptuous hopes! Searcely have you dropped gradually 
from these visions of the day to the yet more blessed 
visions of the night, and the last faint effort of your eye- 
lids has been quite overcome by the gentle pressure of 
sleep, when in deceitful slumber you hear something 
like the sound of trumpets. 

Straightway your imagination is kindled, and you fan. 
cy yourself in the midst of a fierce fight, and struggling, 
not against petty insects, but against armed men and 
thundering cannon! In the excitement of the morta] 
conflict of your dream, you awake not displeased, may- 
hap, to find that you are safe and snug in bed. But in 





the next instant what is your dismay, when you ‘are 


again saluted by the odious notes of a mosquito close at 
your ear! The perilous fight of the previous dream, in 
which your honour had become pledged, and your Jife 
at hazard, is all forgotten in the pressing reality of this 
waking calamity. You resolve to do or die, and not to 
sleep, or even attempt to sleep, till you have finally 
overcome the enemy. Just as you have made this man- 
ly resolve, and in order to deceive the foe, have pretend. 
ed to be fast asleep, the wary mosquito is again heard, 
circling over you at a distance, but gradually coming 
nearer and nearer in a spiral descent, and at each turn 
gaining upon you one inch, till, at length, he almost 
touches your ear, and, as you suppose, is just about to 
settle upon it. With a sudden jerk, and full of wrath, 
you bring up your hand, and give yourself such a box 
on the ear as would have staggered the best friend you 
have in the world, and might have crushed twenty 
thousand mosquitoes, had they been there congregated. 
Being convinced that you have now done for him, you 
mutter between your tceth one of those satisfactory 
little apologies for an oath which indicate gratified re- 
venge, and down you lie again. 

In less than ten seconds, however, the very same felon 
whom you fondly hoped you had executed, is again 
within hail of you, and you can almost fancy there is 
scorn in the tone of his abominable hum. You, of 
course, watch his motions still more intently than be- 
fore, bnt only by the ear, for you can never see him, 
We shall suppose that you fancy he is aiming at your 
left hand; indeed, as you are almost sure of it, you wait 
till he has ceased his song, and then you give yourself 
another smack, which, | need not say, proves quite as 
fruitless as the first. About this stage of the action you 
discover, to your horror, that you have been soundly bit 
in one ear and in both heels, but when or how you can. 
not tell. These wounds, of course, put you into a fine 
rage, partly from the pain, and partly from the insidious 
manner in which they have been inflicted. Up you 
spring on your knees—not to pray, heaven knows !— 
but to fight. You seize your horse’s tail with spiteful 
rage, and after whisking it round and round, and crack- 
ing it in every corner of the bed, you feel pretty certain 
you must at last have demolished your friend. 

In this unequal warfare you pass the live-long night, 
alternately scratching and cufling yourself—fretting 
and fuming to no purpose—feverish, angry, sleepy, pro- 
vokced, and wounded in twenty different places! 

At last, just as the long-expected day begins to dawn, 
you drop off, quite exhausted, into an unsatisfactory, 
heavy slumber, during which your triumphant enemy 
banquets upon your carcass af his convenient leisure. 
As the sun is rising, the barber enters ihe room to re- 
move your beard before you step into the bath, and you 
awaken only to discaver the bloated and satiated monster 
clinging to the top of your bed—an easy, but useless, 
and inglorious prey ! 

—_— 


CHAPTER IV. 


CEYLONESE CANOES—-PERUVIAN BALSAS—THE FLOATING 
WINDLASS OF THE COROMANDEL FISHERMEN, 


The canoes of Ceylon, as far as I remember, are not 
described by any writer; nor have | met with many 
professional men who are aware of their peculiar con- 
straction, and of the advantages of the extremely elegant 
principle upon which they are contrived, though capa- 
ble, I am persuaded, of being applied to various purposes 
of navigation. 

Among the lesser circumstances which appear to form 
characteristic points of distinction between country and 
country, may be mentioned the head-dress of the men, 
and the form and rig of their boats. An endless variety 
of turbans, sheepskin caps, and conical bonnets, distin- 
guish the Asiatics from the ‘Topee Wallas” or 
hat-wearers of Europe ; and a still greater variety exists 
amongst the boats of different nations. My purpose 
just now, however, is to speak of boats and canoes 
alone; and it is really most curious to observe, that 
their size, form, cut of sails, description of oar and rud- 
der, length of mast, and so on, are not always entirely 
regulated by the peculiar climate of the locality, but 
made to depend on a caprice which it is difficult to ac- 
count for. ‘The boats of some countries are so extremely 
ticklish or unstable, and altogether without bearings, 
that the smallest weight on one side more than on the 
other upsets them. This applies to the canoes of the 
North American Indian, which require considerable 
practice, even in the smoothest water, to keep them up- 
right; and yet the Indians cross immense lakes in them, 
although the surface of those vast sheets of fresh water 
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is often as rough as that of any salt sea. The waves, 
it is true, are not so long and high; but they are very 
awkward to deal with, from their abruptness and the 
rapidity with which they get up when a breeze sets in. 

On those parts of the coast of the United States 
where the seasons are alternately very fine and very 
rough, our ingenious friends, the Americans, have con- 
trived a set of pilot boats, which are the delight of every 
sailor. This description of vessel, as the name implies, 
must always be at sea, as it is impossible to tell when 
her services may be required by ships steering in for 
the harbour’s mouth. Accordingly, the Baltimore clip- 
pers and the New York pilots defy the elements in a 
style which it requires a long apprenticeship to the dif- 
ficulties and discomforts of a wintry navigation in a 
stormy latitude, duly toappreciate. In the fine weather, 
smooth water, and light winds of summer, these pilot- 
boats skim over the surface with the ease and swiftness 
of a swallow, apparently just touching the water with 
their prettily formed halls, which seem too sinall to 
bear the immense load of snow-white canvass swelling 
above them, and shooting them along as if by magic, 
when every other vessel is lost in the calm, and when 
even taunt-masted ships can barely catch a breath of 
air to fill their sky-sails and royal studding-sails. ‘They 
are truly “ water witches ;” for, while they look so deli- 
cate and fragile that one feels at first as if the most 
moderate breeze must brush them from the face of the 
ocean, and scatter to the winds all their gay drapery— 
they can and do defy, as a matter of habit and choice, 
the most furious gales with which the rugged “ sea- 
board” of America is visited in February and March. 

I have seen a pilot-boat off New York, in the morn- 
ing, in a calm, with all her sails set, lying asleep on the 
water, which had subsided into such perfect stillness 
that we could count the seam of each cloth in the mirror 
beneath her, and it became difficult to tell which was 
the reflected image—which the true vessel. And yet, 
within a few hours, I have observed the same boat, with 
only her close-reefed foresail set—no one visible on her 
decks—and the sea running mountains high, threaten- 
ing to swallow her up. Nevertlicless, the beautiful 
craft rose as buoyantly on the back of the waves as any 
duck, and, moreover, glanced along their surface, and 
kept so good a wind, that, ere long, she shot ahead and 
weathered our ship. Before the day was done, she could 
scarcely be distinguished from the mast-head to wind- 
ward, though we had been labouring, in the interval. 
under every sail we could possibly carry without risk 
of the masts. 

The balsas of Peru, the catamarans and masullah 
boats of the Coromandel cvast, and the flying proas of 
the South Sea Islands, have all been described before, 
and their respective merits dwelt upon by Cook, Van- 
couver, Ulloa, and others. Each in its way, and on its 
proper spot, seems to possess qualities which it is cifficult 
to communicate to vessels similarly constructed at a 
distance. The boats of each country, indeed, may be 
said t® possess a peculiar language, understood only by 
the natives of the countries to which they belong ; and, 
truly, the manner in which the vessels of some regions 
behave, under the guidance of their respective masters, 
seems almost to imply that the boats themselves are 
gifted with animal intelligence. At all events, their 
performance never fails to excite the highest profes- 
sional admiration of those whom experience has rendered 
familiar with the difficulties to be overcome. 

Long acquaintance with the local tides, winds, cur- 
rents, and other circumstances of the pilotage, and the 
Constant pressure of necessity, enable the inhabitants of 
each particular spot to acquire such masterly command 
over their machinery, that no new comer, however well 
provided, or however skilful generally, can expect to 
cope with them. Hence it arises, that boats of a man- 
of-war are found almost invariably inferior, in some 
respects, to those of the port at which she touches. 
The effect of seeking to adapt our boats to any one par- 
ticular place, would be to render them less serviceable 
upon the whole. After remaining some time at a place 
we might succeed in occasionally outsailing or outrow- 
ing the natives; but what sort of a figure would our 
beats cut at the next point io which the ship might be 
ordered—say a thousand miles farther from, or nearer 
to, the equator, where all the circumstances would 
inevitably be found totally different from what they 
were at the last port? We should have to change 
again and again, losing time at each place, and probably 
not gaining, after all, any of the real advantages which 
the natives, long resident on the spot, alone know the 


It has been somewhere remarked, that when the 
huwnan frame is compared with that of the inferior ani- 
mals, it is found that, while in swiftness it is beaten by 
one, in scent by ancther, in strength by a third, yet 
does it contain by far the most admirable and varied 
combination of all those qualities severally possessed by 
the unintellectual animals. Thus man, upon the whole, 
is far better fitted than any of them for enduring the 
boundless varieties of climate which distinguish the 
different quarters of the globe, and for bringing into 
uscfu! effort those inherent energies, both of body and 
mind, with which he is gifted, and which in the etd 
render him the undisputed master of all other living 
things. So it is (to compare great things with small) 
in the case of the boats of ships of war which are most 
ingeniously contrived to be useful in all climates, in all 
seas, on every coast, and ut all times and seasons. It is 
true they seldom, if ever, match the boats of the ports at 
which they anchor, either in sailing or in rowing. But 
they are invariably found to accomplish these purposes 
well enough for real service, besides securing many 
other advantages which the local boats cannot com- 
mand, ‘They are likewise sufficiently well adapted to 
ali seas and all weathers, and can either carry heavy 
loads or sail quite light. They are so strongly built 
that they can take the ground without injury, and yet 
are not so heavy as to be troublesome in handling. 
While they are strong enough to bear the firing of a 
cannon in their bow, they are capacious enough to carry 
water casks or provisions, or to disembark troops, with- 
out being inconveniently cumbersome when stowed on 
the booms, or suspended from the quarters. Like the 
hardy sailors who man them, they are rough and ready 
for any service, in any part of the world, at any moment 
they may be required. 

It is not likely that we shall ever essentially improve 
the build or equipment of our boats; but it inust always 
be useful to seafaring men to become acquainted with 
such practical devices in seamanship as have been found 
to answer well, especially if they seem capable of being 
appropriated upon occasions which may possibly arise 
in the course of a service so infinitely varied as that of 
the navy. It is partly on this account, and partly as a 
matter of general curiosity, that I think some mention 
of the canoes of Ceylon, and the balsas of Peru, may 
interest many persons for whom ordinary technicalitics 
possess no charm. At least there appears to be an ori- 
ginality and neatness about both these cuntrivances, 
and a correctness of principle, which we are surprised 
to find in connection with perfect simplicity, and an ab- 
sence of that collateral knowledge which we are so apt 
to fancy belongs only to more advanced stages of civili- 
sation and philosophical instruction. 

The hull or body of the Ceylonese canoe is formed, 
like that of Robinson Crusoe’s, out of the trunk of a 
single tree, wrought in its middle part into a perfectly 
smooth cylinder, but slightly flattened and turned up at 
both ends, which are made exactly alike. It is holiowed 
out in the usual way, but not cut so much open at tup as 
we see in other canoes, for considerably more than half 
of the outside part of the cylinder or barrel is left entire, 
with only a narrow slit, eight or ten inches wide, above. 
If such a vessel were placed in the water it would pos- 
sess very little stability, even when not loaded with any 
weight on its upper edges. But there is built upon it a 
sct of wooden upper works, in the shape of a long trough, 
extending from end to end; and the top-heaviness of this 
addition to the hull would instantly overturn the vessel, 
unless some device were applied to preserve its upright 
position. This purpose is accomplished by means of an 
out-rigger on one side, consisting of two curved poles, or 
slender but tough spars, laid across the canoe ut right 
angles to its length, and extending to the distance of 
twelve, fifteen, or even twenty feet, where they join a 
small log of buoyant waod, about half as long as the 
canoe, and lying parallel to it, with both its ends turned 
up like the toe of a slippef, to prevent its dipping into the 
waves. The inner ends of these transverse poles are se- 
curely bound by thongs to the raised gunwales of tlic 
canoe. ‘The out-rigger—which, it may be useful to bear 
in mind, is always kept to windward—acting by its 
weight af*the end of so long a lever, prevents the vessel 
from tarmaag over by the pressure of the sail; or, should 
the wind’Shift suddenly, so as to bring the sail a-back, 
the buoyaney of the floating. log would prevent the canoe 
from upsetting on that side by retaining the out-rigger 
horizontally. « 

So far the ordipary purpose of an out-rigger is an- 


tention of professional men. The mast, which is very 
taunt, or lofty, supports a lug-sail of immense size, and is 
stepped exactly in midships, that is, at the same distance 
from both ends of the canoe. The yard, also, is slung 
precisely in the middle; and while the tack of the sail is 
made fast at one extremity of the hull, the opposite 
corner, or clew, to which the shect is attached, hauls aft 
to the other end. Shrouds extend from the mast-head to 
the gunwale of the canoe; besides which, slender back- 
stays are carried to the extremity of the out-rigger; and 
these ropes, by reason of their great spread, give such 
powerful support to the mast, though loaded with a pro- 
digious sail, that a very slender spar is sufficient. If I 
am not mistaken, some of these canoes are fitted with 
two slender masts, between which the sail is triced up, 
without a yard. 

‘The method of working the sails of these canoes is as 
follows. ‘hey proceed in one direction as far as may be 
deemed convenient, and then, without going about, or 
turuing completely round as we do, they merely change 
the stern of the canoe into the head, by shifiing the tack 
of the sail over to leeward, and so converting it into the 
sheet—while the other clew, being shifted up to wind- 
ward, becomes the tack. As soon as these changes have 
been made, away spins the litttle fairy bark on her new 
course, but always keeping the same side, or that on 
which the out-rigger is placed to windward. It will be 
easily understood that the pressure of the sail has a ten- 
dency to lift the weight at the extremity of the out- 
rigger above the surface of the water. In sailing along, 
therefore, the log just skims the tops of the waves, but 
scarcely ever buries itself in them, so that little or no in- 
teruption to the velocity of the canoe is caused by the 
out-rigger. When the breeze freshens su much as to lift 
the weight higher than the natives like, one, and some- 
times two of them, walk out on the horizontal spars, so 
as to add their weight to that of the out-rigger. In order 
to enable them to accomplish this purpose in safety, a 
“man rope,” about breast high, extends over each of 
the spars from the mast to the backstays. 

Of all the ingenious native contrivances for turning 
small means to good account, one of the most curious, 
aud, under certain circumstances, perhaps the most use- 
ful, is the Balsa, or raft of South America, or, as it is 
called on some parts of the coast, the catamaran. This 
singular vessel is not only very curious in the eyes of 
persons who have attended at all to such things as ama- 
teurs, bat is calculated also to furnish some useful hints 
to professional seamen. ‘lhe simplest form of the raft, or 
balsa, is that of five, seven, or nine large beams of a very 
light wood—say from fifty to sixty feet long—arranged 
side by side, with the longest spar placed in the centre. 
These logs are firmly held together by cross bars, lash- 
ings, and stout planking near the ends. They vary from 
fifteen to twenty, and even thirty feet in width. I have 





seen some at Guayaquil of an immense size, formed of 
logs as large as a frigate’s fore-inast. ‘These are intended 
for conveying goods to Paita, and other places along 
shore. ‘The balsa generally carrics only one large sail, 
which is hoisted to what we call a pair of sheers, tormed 
by two poles crossing at the top, where they are lashed 
together. It is obvious, that it would be difficult to step 
a mast securely to a raft in the manner it is done in a 
ship. It is truly astonishing to see how fast these sin- 
gular vessels go through the water; but it is still more 
curious to observe how accurately they can be steered, 
and how effectively they may be handled in all respects 
like any ordinary vessel. 

The method by which the balsas are directed in their 
course is extremely ingenious, and is that to which I 
should wish to cal! the attention of sailors, not merely 
as a matter of curiosity (although on this score, too, it 
certainly has great interest,) but chiefly from its practi- 
cal utility in seamanship. No officer can tell how soon 
he may be called upon to place his crew on a raft, should 
his ship be wrecked; and yet, unless he has been previ- 
ously made aware of some method of steering it, no pur- 
pose may be answered but that of protracting the misery 
of the people under his charge. We all recollect the 
horrid scenes which took place on the raft which left the 
French frigate Méduse, on the coast of Africa, in 1816; 
and yet it is perfectly obvious, from the state of the wind 
and weather, that if any one of that ill-fated party had 
been aware of the principle upon which the South Ame- 
rican balsas are steered, they might easily have reached 
the land in a few hours, and all the lives, so horribly 
sacrificed, might have been saved. 

Nothing can be conceived more simple, or more easy 
of application, than the South American contrivance. 
Near both ends of the centre spar there is cut a perpen- 
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fect in length. Into each of these holes is a broad plank, 
called Guaras by the natives, inserted in such a way, 
that it may be thrust down tu the depth of ten or twe ‘Ive 
fect ; or, at pleasure, it may be drawn up e ‘ntirely. The 
slits are so cut, that, when the raft is in motion the 
cdges of these planks shall meet the water ; or, in mathe- 
matical language, their planes are parallel with the 
length of the spars. It is clear, that if both the guaras 
be thrust quite down, and there held fast in a perpendi- 
cular direction, they will offer a broad surface towards 
the side, and thus, by acting like the leeboards of a river 
barge, or the kecl ofa ship, prevent the balsa from drift 
ing sidewise or dead to leeward. But while these 
guiras serve the purpose of a keel, they also p: riorm 
the important duty of a rudder, the rationale of which 
every sailor will understand, upon considering the ef: 
fect which mast follow upon pulling up either the guara 
in the bow or that in the stern. Suppose, when the wind 


is on the beam, the foremost one drawn up; that end of 


the ralt will instantly have a tendency to drift to lee- 
ward from the absenee of the lateral support it pre- 
viously received from its guara or keel at the bow ; or, 
ia sea language, the balsa will immediately “ fall off,” 
and in time she will come right before the wind. On 
the other hand, if the foremost guara be kept down 
while the sternmost one is drawn up, the balsa’s head, 
or bow, will gradually come up towards the wind, in 
consequenee of that end retaining its bold of the water 
by reason of its guara, while the stern end, being rchey- 
ed from its lateral support, drifts to leeward. Thus, by 
judiciously raising or lowering one or both the guaras, 
the raft may not only be steered with the greatest nicety, 
but imay be tacked or wore, or otherwise directed, with 
a degree of preeision which appears truly wonderful to 


! 
those who see it for the first time ; nor is this contrivance 


Jess a subject of admiration after the principles have 
been studied. 
I never shall forget the sensation produced ina ship I 


commanded, one evening on the coast of Peru, as we 
steered towards the roadstead of Payta, so celebrated in 
Anson’s voyage, and beheld an immense balsa dashing 
out before the Jand wind, and sending a snowy wreath 
of foam before her like that which curls up before the 
bow of a frigate in chase. As long as she was kept 
before the wind, we could understand this in some de- 
gree; but when she hauled up in order to round the 
point, and having made a stretch along shore, proceeded 
to tick, we could scarcely believe our eyes. Had the 
eelebrated Flying Dutehman sailed past us, our wonder 
could hardly have been excited more, 

In Ulloa’s interesting voyage to South America, a mi 
nute account is given of the balsa, which [ recommend 
to the attention of professional men. He winds up in 
these words :— 

“ Had this method of stecring been sooner known in 
Buvope, it might have alleviated the distress of many a 
shipwreck, by saving numbers of lives; as in L730, the 
Crenoesa, one of his majesty’s ‘rigates, being lost on the 
Vibora, the ship’s company made a ralt; but committing |! 
themselves to the waves without any means of directing 
their course, they only added some melancholy minutes 
to their existence.”— Ulloa, book iv. chap. 9. 

I have lately seen a model of a rait devised some years 
aro, expres ly in imitation of the South American balsa, 
by Rear-Adimiral Sir Frederick Maitland, k. C. B., to 


be made out ef the spare spars with which every ship of 


war is supplic 1, He pr yposes to form each of the guare as, 
or steering boards, of two of the ship’ s company’ 8s mess 
tables joined together by gratings and planks. But hc 
sees no reason why these shonld be limited in number, 
nd thinks that they might perhaps be usefully distributed |t 
along the entire length of the centre spar, so as effectu- 
ally to prevent a yor drift. In this manner, Sir 
Frederick is of opinion that a raft, ¢ apable of carrying a 
whole ship’s crew, might be n¢ ivigated for a cons siderable 
distance with ease and security. And J am glad to find 
invselr anticipsted by an authority deservedly so high 
with the profession, in this practical illustration of an 
idea that Las appeared to me extremely feasible, from 
the first moment I saw the Peruvian balsas. 

It will gencrally be found well worth an officer's at- 
tention to remark in what manner the natives of any 
coast, however rude they may be, contrive to pe rform 
difficult tasks. Sueh things m:y be very simple and 
easy for us to exeeute, when we have all the appliances 
and means of our full equipment at command ; but as 
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circumstances may often occur to deprive us of many of 


those means, and thus, virtually, to reduce us to the con- 
dition of the natives, it becomes of consequence to ascer- 
tain how necess ity, the venerable mother of invention, 
has taught people so situated to do the required work. 
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For example, it is generally easy for a ship of war to 
;pick up her anchor with her own boats; but it will some- 
‘times happen that the launch and other large boats may 
be stove, and then it may prove of consequence to know 
how a heavy anchor can be weighed without a boat 
at all. 

We happened, in his majesty’s ship Minden, to run 
upon the Coleroon shoal, off the mouth of the great river 
of that name, about a hundred miles south of Madras. 
Alter laying out a bower anchor, and hauling the ship 
otf, we set about preparing the poats to weigh it in the 
usual way. But the master-attendant of Porto Novo, 
who had come off to our assistance with a fleet of canoes 
and rafts, suggested to Sir Samuel Hood, that it might 
be a good opportunity to try the skill of the natives, who 
were celebrated for their expertness in raising great 
weights from the bottom. ‘The proposal was one which 
delighted the admiral, who enjoyed every thing that was 
new. He posted himself accordingly in his barge near 
the spot, but he allowed the task to be turned over en- 
tirely to the black fellows, whom he ordered to be sup- 
plied with ropes, spars, and any thing else they required 
from th The officers and sailors, in imitation of 
their chief, clustered themselves in wondering groups in 
the rigging, in the chains, and in the boats, to witness 
the strange spectacle of a huge bower anchor, weighing 
nearly four tons, raised off the ground by a set of native 
fishermen, possessed of no canoe larger than the smallest 
gig on board. 

‘The master-attendant stood interpreter, and passed 
backwards and forwards between the ship und the scene 
)f operations—not to direct, but merely to signify what 
tNings the natives required for their purpose. They 
first begged us to have a couple of spare topmasts and 
topsail-yards, with a number of smaller spars, such as 
top-gallant-masts and studdingsail booms. Out of these 
they formed, with wonderful speed, an exceedingly neat 
evlindrical raft, between two and three feet in diameter. 
Chey next bound the whole closely together by lashings, 
a nd tilled up all its inequalities with capstan- -bars, hand. 
spikes, and other small spars, so as to make it a compact, 
iteoth, and uni’orm cylinder from end to end. Nothing 

uld be more dextrous or seaman-like than the style in 
which these fellows swam about and passed the lashings ; 
in fet, they appeared to be as much at home in the 
vater as our sailors were in the boats or in the rigging. 

A stout seven-inch hawser was now sent down by the 
uoy-rope, and the running clinch or noose formed on 
its end, placed over the flue of the anchor in the usual 
way. A couple of round turns were then taken with the 
hawser at the middle part of the cylindrical raft, after 
it had been drawn up as tight as possible from the an- 
chor. A number of slew ropes, I think about sixty or 
seventy in all, were next passed round the cylinder seve- 
ral times, in the opposite direction to the round turns 
taken with the hawser. 

Upwards of a hundred of the natives now mounted the 
raft, and, aler dividing themselves into pairs, and tak ing 
hold of the slew ropes in their hands, pulled them up a: 
—_ as they could. By this effort they caused the eotle. 

ler to turn round till its further revolutions were stopped 
“* the increasing tightness of the hawser, which was 
wound on the cylinder as fast as the slew ropes were 
wound off it. When all the ropes had been drawn equally 
tight, and the whole party of men had been ranged along 
the top in an erect posture, with their faces all turned 
one way, a signal was given by one of the principal na- 
tives. At this moment the men, one and all, still grasp- 
ing the - respective slew ropes firmly in their hands, and 
without bending a jeint in their whole bodies, fell simnl- 
tancous sly on their backs, flat on the water! The effect 
of this sudden movement was to turn the cylinder a full 
quadrant, or one quarter of a revolution. T his, of course, 
brought a considerable strain on the hawser fixed to the 
anchor. On a second signal being given, every alternate 
pair of men gradnally crept up the spars by means of 
their slew ropes, till one half of the number ‘stood once 
more along the top of the eylinder, while the other half 
of the party still lay flat on the water, and by their weight 
prevented the cylinder rolling back again. 

When the next signal was given, those natives, who 
had regained their original position on the top of the 
cylinder, threw themselves down cence more, while those 
who already lay prostrate gathered in the sla@k of their 
slew ropes with the utmost eagerness as the cylinder re- 
volved another quarter of aturn. It soon became evi- 
dent that the anchor had fairly begun to rise off the 
ground, for the buoy-roy De, which at first had been bowsed 
taught over the stern of our launch, became quite sleck. 
But Sir Samuel would not allow his people in the launch 
to assist the natives, as he felt anxious to see whether or 





e ship. 








not they could accomplish single-handed what they had 
undertaken. Accordingly, the slack of the buoy-rope 
mercly was taken in by the launch’s crew. 

I forget how many successive efforts were made by 
the natives before the anchor was lifted; but in the end 
it certainly was raised completely off the ground by their 
exertions alone. ‘The natives, however, cumplained of 
the difficulty being much greater than they had expect. 
ed or had ever encountered before, in consequence of the 
great size of our anchor. In fact, when at length they 
had wound the hawser on the cylinder so far that it car- 
ried the full weight, the whole number of the natives lay 
stretched on the water in a horizontal position, apparent 
afraid to move, lest the weight, if not uniformly distr. 
buted amongst them, might prove too great, and the an- 
chor drop again to the bottom by the returning revolu- 
tions of the cylinder. 

When this was explained to Sir Samuel Hood, he or- 
dered the people in the launch to bowse away at the buoy- 
rope. ‘This proved a most seasonable relief to the poor 
natives, who, however, declared, that if it were required, 
they would go on, and bring up the anchor fairly to the 
water’s edge. As the good-natured adiniral would not 
permit this, the huge anchor, cylinder, natives, launch, 
and all, were drawn into deep water where the ship lay. 
The master attendant now explained to the natives that 
they had nothing more to do than to continue lying flat 
and still on the water, till the people on board the ship, 
by heaving in the cable, should bring the anchor to the 
bows, and thus relieve them of their burden. The officer 
of the launch also was instructed not to slack the buoy. 
rope till the cable had got the full weight of the anchor, 
and the natives required no farther help. 

Nothing could be more distinctly given than these 
orders, so that I cannot account for the panic which 
seized some of the natives when close to the ship. What- 
ever was the cause, its effect was such that many of them 
let go their slew-ropes, and thus cast a disproportionate 
share of burden on the others, whose strength, or rather 
weight, proving unequal to counterpoise the load, the 
cylinder began to turn back again. This soon brought 
the whole strain, or nearly the whole, on the stern of the 
launch, and had not the tackle been smartly let go, she 
must have been drawn under water and swamped. The 
terrified natives now lost all self-possession, as the mighty 
anchor shot rapidly to the bottom. The cylinder of 
course whirled round with prodigious velocity as the 
hawser unwound itsel!, and so suddenly had the catastro- 
phe occurred, that many of the natives, not having pre- 
sence of mind to let go their slew-ropes, held fast and 
were of course whisked round:and round several times, 
alternately under water beneath the cylinder and on the 
top of it, not unlike the spokes of a coach-wheel wanting 
the rim. 

The admiral was in the greatest alarm, lest some of 
these poor fellows should get entangled with the ropes 
and be drowned, or be dashed against one another, and 
beaten to pieces against the cylinder. It was a great re- 
lief, therefore, to find that no one was in the least degree 
hurt, though some of the natives had been soused most 
soundly, or, as the Jacks said, who grinned at the whole 
affair, “ keel-hauled in proper style.” 

In a certain sense, then, this experiment may be said 
to have fuiled ; but enough was done to show the feasi- 
bility of the method, which, under the following modifi- 
cations proposed by our great commander—who was one 
of the best sai ors that ever swam the ocean—I have no 
doubt might be rendered exceedingly effective on many 
occasions. 

“In the first place,” said Sir Samuel, “ you must ob- 
serve, youngsters, that this device of the natives is neither 
more nor less than a floating windlass, where the buoy- 
ant power of the timber serves the purpose of a support 
to the axis. The men fixed by the slew-ropes to the 
cylinder represent the handspikes or bars by which the 
windlass is turned round, and the hawser takes the place 
of the cable. But,” continued he, “ there appears to be 
no reason why the cylinder should be made equally large 
along its whole length; and were I to repeat this experi- 
ment, I would make the middle part, round which the 
hawser wns to be passed, of a single topmast, while I 
would swell out the ends of my cylinder or raft to three 
or four feet in diameter. In this way a great increase 
of power would evidently be gained by those who work- 
ed the slew-ropes. In the next place,” said the admiral, 
“it is clear that either the buoy- -Fope, oF another hawser 
also fastened to the anchor, as a ‘ preventer,’ ought to be 
carried round the middle part of the cylinder, but in the 

opposite direction to that of the weighing hawser. This 
second hawser should be hauled tight at the end of each 
successive quarter turn gained by the men. If this were 
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done, all tendency in the cylinder to turn one way more 
than the other would be prevented ; for each of the haw- 
sers would bear aii equal share of the weight of the an- 
chor, and being wound upon the raft in opposite direc- 
tions, would of course counteract each other's tendency 
to slew it round. The whole party of men, instead of 
only one half of them, might then mount the spars; and 
thus their united strength could be exerted at each effort, 
and in perfect security, against the formidable danger of 
the cylinder whirling back by the anchor gaining the 
mastery over them, and dropping again to the bottom. 
But without using their clumsy, though certainly very 
ingenious, machinery of turning men into handspikes, 
I think,” said he, “we might construct our floating 
windlass in such a way that a set of small spars, stad- 
ding-sail booms, for instance, might be inserted at right 
angles to its length, like the bars of a capstan, and these, 
if swifled together, could be worked from the boats, with- 
out the necessity of any one going into the water.” 

While speaking of the dexterity of the natives of India, 
I may mention a feat which interested us very much. 
A strong party of hands from the ship was sent one day 
to remove an anchor, weighing seventy-five hundred- 
weight, from one part of Bombay dock-yard to another, 
but, from the want of some place to attach their tackle 
to, they could not readily transport it along the wharf. 
Various devices were tried in vain by the sailors, whose 
strength, if it could have been brought to bear, would 
have proved much more than enough for the task. In 
process of time, no doubt, they would have fallen upon 
some method of accomplishing their purpose ; but while 
they were discussing various projects, one of the super- 
intendents said, he thought his party of native coolies or 
labourers could lift the anchor and carry it to any part 
ofthe yard. This proposal was received by our John- 
nies with a loud laugh; for the numbers of the natives 
did not much exceed their own, and the least powerful 
of the seamen could readily, at least in his own estima- 
tion, have demolished half:a-dozen of the strongest of 
these slender-limbed Hindoos. 

To work they went, however, while Jack looked on 
with great attention. Their first operation was to lay a 
jib-boom horizontally, and nearly along the shank of the 
anchor. This being securely lashed to the shank and 
also to the stock, the whole length of the spar was cross- 
ed at right angles by capstan bars, to the ends of which 
as many handspikes as there was room for were lashed 
also at right angles. In this way, every cooly of the 
party could obtain a good hold, and exert his strength to 
the greatest purpose. I forget how many natives were 
applied to this service; but in the course of a very few 
minutes their preparations being completed, the ponder- 
ous anchor was lifted a few inches from the ground, to 
the wonder and admiration of the British seamen, who 
cheered the black fellows, and patted them on the back 
as they trotted along the wharf with their load, which 
appeared to oppress them no more than if it had been the 
jolly-boat’s grapnel ! 

— 
CHAPTER V. 


THE SURF AT MADRAS. 


From Ceylon we proceeded after a time to Madras 
roads, where we soon became well acquainted with all 
the outs and ins of the celebrated surf of that place. 
This surf, after all, is not really higher than many which 
one meets with in other countries; but certainly it is the 
highest and most troublesome which exists as a perma- 
nent obstruction in front of a great commercial city. 
The restless ingenuity and perseverance of man, how- 
ever, have gone far to surmount this difficulty ; and now 
the passage to and from the beach at Madras offers hardly 
any serious interruption to the intercourse. Still, it is 
by no means an agreeable operation to pass through the 
surf under any circumstances ; and occasionally, during 
the northeast monsoon, it is attended with some degree 
of danger. For the first two or three times, I remember 
thinking it very good sport to cross the surf, and sym- 
pathised but little with the anxious expressions of some 
older hands who accompanied me. The boat, the boat- 
men, their curious oars, the strange noises they made, 
and the attendant catamarans to pick up the passengers 
if the boat upsets, being all new to my eyes, and particu- 
larly odd in themselves, so strongly engaged my atten- 
tion, that I had no leisure to think of the danger till the 


man blew into the air,— What the devil will the fellows 
do next ?” and scrambled up the wet sand as best I might. 

The nature of this risk, and the methods adopted by 
the natives to prevent accidents, are casily described. 


breakers on the beach, running parallel to each other and 
to the shore. ‘These foaming ridges are caused by a 
succession of waves curling over and breaking upon bars 
or banks, formed probably by the retlux action of the sea 
carrying the sand outwards. The surf itself, unques- 
tionably, owes ifs origin to the long send of the ocean- 
swell coming across the Bay of Bengal, a sweep of nearly 
five hundred miles, from the coasts of Arracan, the 
Malay peninsula, and the island of Sumatra—itself a 
continent. This huge swell is scarcely perceptible far 
off in the fathomless Indian sea; but when the mighty 
oscillation—for it is nothing more—reaches the shelving 
shores of Coromandel, its vibrations are checked by the 
bottom. The mass of waters, which upto this point had 
merely sunk and risen, that is, vibrated without any real 
progressive motion, is then driven forwards to the land, 
where, from the increasing shallowness, it finds less and 
less room for its ‘“ wild waves’ play,” and finally rises 
above the general level of the sea in threatening ridges. 
I know few things more alarming to nautical nerves than 
the sudden and mysterious “lift of the swell,” which 
hurries a ship upwards when she has chanced to get too 
near the shore, and when, in consequence of the deadness 
of the calm, she can make no way to seaward, but is 
gradually hove nearer and nearer to the roaring surge. 

At last, when the great ocean wave approaches the 
beach, and the depth of water is much diminished, the 
velocity of so vast a mass sweeping along the bottom, 
though greatly accelerated, becomes inadequate to fulfil 
the conditions of the oscillation ; and it has no resource 
but to curl into a high and toppling wave. So that this 
moving ridge of waters, after careering forwards with a 
front high in proportion to the impulse behind, and, for a 
length of time regulated by the degree of abruptness in 
the rise of the shore, at last dashes its monstrous head 
with a noise extremely like thunder along the endless 
coast. 

Osten, indeed, when on shore at Madras, have I lain 
in bed awake, with open windows, for hours together, 
listening, at the distance of many a league, to the sound 
of these waves, and almost fancying I could still feel the 
tremor of the ground, always distinctly perceptible near 
the beach. When the distance is great, and the actual 
moment at which the sea breaks ceases to be distinguish- 
able, and when a long range of coast is within hearing, 
the unceasing roar of the surf in a serene night, heard 
over the level plains of the Carnatic shore, is wonderfully 
interesting. 

Long afterwards, when within about five miles in a 
direct line trom the Falls of Niagara, | remember think- 
ing the continuous sound of the cataract not unlike that 
produced by the surf at Madras. What rendered the 
similarity greater, was the occasional variation in the 
depth of the note, caused by the fitfnl nature of the inter- 
vening flaws of wind, just as the occasional coincidenc« 
in the dash of a number of waves, or their discordance 
as to the time of their occurrence, or finally, some varia- 
tion in the strength of the land-breeze, broke the con- 
tinuity of sound from the shore, 

But it must fairly be owned, that there is nothing 
either picturesque or beautiful—though there may be a 
touch of the sublime—in the surf when viewed from a 
boat tossing about in the middle of its deafening clamour, 
and when the spectator is threatened every instant to be 
sent sprawling and helpless amongst the expectant sharks 
which accompany the masullah boats with as much 
regularity, though for a very different purpose, as the 
catamarans. These primitive little li:e-preservers, which 
are a sort of satellites attending upon the great masullah 
or passage-boat, consist of two or three small logs of 
light wood fastened together, and capable of supporting 
several persons. In general, however, there is but one 
man upon each, though on many there are two. Al- 
though the professed purpose of these rafts is to pick up 
the passengers of such boats as may be unfortunate 
enough to get upset in the surf, new comers from Europe 
are by no means comforted in their alarm on passing 
through the foam, to be assured that, in the possible 
event of their boat being gapsised, the catamaran men 
may probably succeed in picking them up before the 


The surf at Madras consists of two distinct lines of 





fanams which they are enchanted to receive from you as 
a toll. 

Any attempt to pass the surf in an ordinary boat is 
seldom thought of. I remember hearing of a naval offi- 
cer who crossed in his jolly-boat once in safety, but on a 
second trial he was swamped, and both he and his crew 
well-nigh drowned. The masullah bouts ef the country 
resemble nothing to be seen elsewhere. 

They are distinguished by flat bottoms, perpendicular 
sides, and abruptly pointed ends, being twelve or four- 
teen feet long by five or six broad, and four or five feet 
high. Nota single nail enters into their construction, 
all the planks being held together by cords or lacings, 
which are applied in the following manner. Along the 
planks, at u short distance from the edge, are bored a 
set of holes through which the lacing or cord is to pass. 
A layer of cotton is then interposed between the planks, 
and along the seam is laid a tlat narrow strip of a fibry 
and tough kind of wood. ‘The cord is next reve through 
the holes and passed over the strip, so that when it is 
pulled tight the planks are not only drawn into as close 
contact as the interposed cotton will allow of, but the 
long strip is pressed against the seam so effectually as to 
exclude the water. The wood of which these boats are 
constructed is so elastic and tough, that when they take 
the ground, either by accident or in the regular course 
of service, the part which touches yields to the pressure 
without breaking, and bulges inwards almost as readily 
as if it were made of shoe leather. Under similar cir- 
cumstances, an ordinary boat, fitted witha keel, timbers, 
and planks, nailed together, not being pliable, would be 
shivered to pieces. 

At the after or sternmost end, a sort of high poop- 
deck, passes from side to side, on which the steersman 
takes his post. He holds in his hand an oar or paddle, 
which consists ofa pole ten or twelve feet long, carrying 
at its extremity a circular dise of wood about a foot or a 
foot and a half in diameter. The oars used by the six 
hands who pull the masullah boat are similar to that 
held by the steersman, who is always a person of long 
experience and known skill, as well as courage and cool- 
ness—qualities indispensable to the safety of the passage 
when the surf is high. The rowers sit upon high thwarts, 


rope, to pins inserted in the gunwale, so that they can 
be let go and resumed at pleasure, without risk of being 
lost. The passengers, wretched victims! seat them. 
selves on a cross bench, about a foot lower than the seats 
of the rowers, and close in front of the raised poop or 
steersman’s deck, which is nearly on a level with the 
gunwale. 

The whole process of landing, from the moment of 
leaving the ship till you feel yourself safe on the crown 
ot the beach, is as disagreeable as can be; and I can only 
say for myself, that every time I crossed the surf it rose 
in my respect. At the eighth or tenth transit I began 
really to feel uncomfortable ; at the twentieth, | felt con- 
siderable apprehension of being well ducked; and at 
about the thirtieth time of crossing, I almost fancied 
there was but little chance of escaping a watery grave, 
with sharks for sextons, and the wild surf for a dirge! 
The truth is, that at each successive time of passing this 
formidable barrier of sur!, we become better and better 
acquainted with the dangers and the possibilities of acei- 
dent—somewhat on the principle, | suppose, that a vete- 
ran soldier is said to be by means so indifferent as a raw 
recruit is to the whizzing of shot about his ears. 

However this may be, as all persons intending to go 
ashore at Madras must pass through the surf, they step 
with what courage they can muster into their boat aleng- 
side the ship, ancliored in the roads a couple of miles off, 
in consequence of the water being too shallow for large 
The boat then shoves off, and rows tothe “ back 
of the surf,” where it is usual to Jet go a grapnel, or to 
lie on the oars till the masullah boat comes out. The 
back ofthe surf is that part of the roadstead lying imme- 
diately beyond the place where the first indication is 
given of the tendency in the swell to rise into a wave; 
and no boat not expressly fitted for the purpose ever 
goes nearer to the shore, but lies off till the “ bar-boat”’ 
makes her way through the surf, and lays herself alone- 
side the ship’s boat. A scrambling kind of boarding 
operation now takes place, to the last degree inconvenient 
to ladies and other shore-going persons not accustomed 
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sharks can find time to nip off their legs! I grievously 


boat was cast violently on the beach. The very first] suspect that it is the cre both of the boatmen and of these 


time I landed, the whole party were pitched out heels 
over head on the shore. I thought it a mighty odd way 


wreckers to augment the fears of all Johnny Raws; and 
possibly the sly rogues occasionally produce slight acci- 


of landing ; but supposing it to be all regular and proper,| dents, in order to enhance the value of their services, and 





to climbing. As the gunwale of the masullah boat rises 
three or four feet above the water, the step is a long and 
troublesome one to make, even ivy those who are not en- 
cumbered with petticoats—those sad impediments to 
locomotion—devised by the men, as I heard a Chinaman 


I merely muttered with the sailor whom the raree show- thereby to strengthen their claim to the two or three|remark, expressly to check the rambling propensities of 





and their oars are held, by grummets or rings made of 
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the softer sex, always too prone, he alleged, to yield to 


wandering impulses ! 

Be this, also, as it is ordained, I know to my cost, inthe 

shape of many a broken shin, that even gentlemen bred 
afloat may contrive to slip in removing from one boat to 
the other, especially if the breeze be tresh, and there be 
what mariners call a “ bubble of a sea’’—a term redolent 
in most imaginations with squeamisliness and instability 
of stomach and footing. Ina little while, however, all 
the party are tumbled, or hoisted into the masullah boat, 
where they seat themselves on the cross bench, marvel- 
lously like so m uy Culprits on a hurdle on their way to 
execution! Ahead of them roars and boils a furious 
ridge of terrific breakers, while close at their ears be- 
hind, stamps and bawls, or rather yells, the steersman, 
who takes this method of communicating his wishes to 
his fellow-boatmen, not in the calm language of an officer 
intrusted with the lives of so many harmless and helpless 
individuals, but in the most extravagant variety of 
screams that ever startled the timorous car of ignorance. 
In truth, no length of experience can ever reconcile any 
man, woman, or child, to these most alarming noises, 
which, if they do not really augment the danger, cer- 
tainly aggravate the alarm, and add grievously to their 
feeling of insecurity on the part of the devoted passen- 
gers. . 
I need searecly say, that the steersman is the absolute 
master for the time being, as every skipper ought to be, 
whether he wear a coat and epaulettes, or be limited in 
his vestments, as these poor masullah boatmen are, to 
the very minimum allowance of inexpressibles. ‘This not 
absolutely naked steersman, then, as I have before men- 
tioned, stands on his poop, or quarter-deck, just behind the 
miserable passengers, whose heads reach not quite so high 
as his knees. His oar rests in a crutch on the top of the 
stern-post, and not only serves as a rudder, but gives him 
the power to slew or twist the boat round with consider- 
able rapidity, when aided by the efforts of the rowers. 
It is necessary for the steersman to wait for a favourable 
moment to enter the surf, otherwise the chances are that 
the boat will be upset, in the manner I shall describe 
presently. People are frequently kept waiting in this 
way for ten or twenty minutes, at the back of the surf, 
before a proper opportunity presents itself. 

During all this while the experienced eye of the vete- 
ran skipper abaft glances backwards and forwards from 
the open sea, to the surf which is breaking close to him. 
From time to time he utters a halt word to his crew, 
with that kind of faint interrogative tone in which a com- 
manding othcer indulges when he is sure of acquiescence 
on the part of those under him, and is careless whether 
they answer or not. In gencral, however, he remains 
quite silent during this first stage of the passage, as do 
also the rowers, who cither rest the paddles horizontally, 
or allow their circular blades to float on the surface of 
the water. Meanwhile the boat rolls from side to side, 
or is heaved smartly upwards as the swell, just on the 
eve of breaking, lifts her into the air, and then drops her 
again into the hollow with the most sea-sickening velo- 
city. I should state, that during this wofully unpleasant 
interval, the masullah boat is placed sideways to the line 
of surf, parallel to the shore, and, of course, exactly in 
the trough of the sea. 

I have often watched with the closest attention to dis- 
cover what were the technical indications by which these 
experienced boatinen inferred that the true moment was 
arrived when it was safe to enter the surf, but I could 
never make out enough to be of much professional utility. 
It was clear, indeed, that the proper instant for making 
the grand push occurred when one of the highest waves 
was about to break—for the greater the dash, the greater 
the lull after it. But how these fellows managed to dis- 
cover, before-hand, that the wave, upon the back of which 
they chose to ride in, was of that exact description, I 
could never discover. On the approach of a swell which 
he knows will answer his purpose, the stcersiman, sud- 
denly changing his quiet and almost contemplative air 
for a look of intense anxit ty, grasps his oar with double 
firmness, and exerting his utmost strength of muscle, 
forces the boat’s stern round, so that her head may point 
to the shore. At the same time he urges his crew to 
exert themselves, partly by violent stampings with his 
feet, partly by loud and vehement exhortations, and partly 
by a succession of horrid yells, in which the sounds 
Yarry! Yarry!! Yarry!!! predominate—indicating to the 
ears of a stranger the very reverse of self-confidence, and 
filling the soul of a nervous passenger with infinite 
alarm. 

These fearful noises are loudly re-echoed, in notes of 
the most ominous import, by all the other men, who strain 


forwards, almost keeps way with the wave, on the back 
of which it is the object of the steersman to keep her. 
As she is swept impetuously towards the bar, a person 
seated in the boat can distinctly feel the sea under him 
gradually rising into a sheer wave, and lifting the boat 
up—and up—and up, in a manner exceedingly startling. 
At length the ridge, near the summit of which the boat 
is placed, begins to curl, and its edge just breaks into a 
line of white fringe along the upper edge of the per- 
pendicular face presented to the shore, towards which it 
is advancing, with vast rapidity. The grand object of the 
boatmen now appears to consist in maintaining their po- 
sition not on the very crown of the wave, but a little fur- 
ther to seaward, down the slupe, so as to ride upon its 
shoulders, as it were. The importance of this precaution 
becomes apparent, when the curling surge, no longer able 
to maintain its elevation, is dashed furiously forwards, 
and dispersed into an immense sheet of foam, broken by 


‘Jinnumerable eddies and whirlpools into a confused sea of 


irregular waves rushing tumultuously together, and cast. 
ing the spray high into the air by impinging one against 
the other. This furious turmoil often whirls the masullah 
boat round and round, in spite of the despairing outcries 
of the steersman, and the redoubled exertions of’ his 
screaming crew, half of whom back their oars, while the 
other half tug away in vain endeavours to keep her head 
in the right direction. 

I have endeavoured to describe the correct and safe 
method of riding over the surf on the outer bar upon the 
back of a wave, a feat in all conscience sufficiently tick- 
lish; but wo betide the poor masullah boat which shal] be 
a little too far in advance of her proper place, so that, 
when the wave curls over and breaks, she may be pitched 
head foremost over the brink of the watery precipice, and 
strike her nose on the sand-bank. Even then, if there 
happen, by good luck, to be depth of water over the bar 
sufficient to float her, she may still escape; but should 
the sand be left bare, or nearly so, as happens sometimes, 
the boat is almost sure to strike, if, instead of keeping on 
the back or shoulder of the wave, she incautiously pre- 
cedes it. In that unhappy case, she is instantly tumbled 
forwards, heels over head, while the crew and passengers 
are sent sprawling amongst the foam. 





Between the sharks and the catamaran men a race 
then takes place—the one to save, the other to destroy— 
the very Brahmas and Shivas of the surf! It is right, 
however, to mention, that these accidents are so very rare, 
that during all the time I was in India I never witnessed 
one. 

There is still a second surf to pass, which breaks on 
the inner bar, about forty or fifty yards nearer to the 
shore. I forget, however, exactly the method by which 
this is encountered. All I recollect is, that the boatmen 
try to cross it, and to approach so near the beach, that, 
when the next wave breaks, they shall be so far a-head 
of it that it may not dash into the boat and swamp her, 
and yet not so far out as to prevent their profiting by its 
impulse to drive them up the steep face of sand forming 
the long-wished for shore. The rapidity with which the 
masullah boat is at last cast on the beach is sometimes 
quite fearful, and the moment she thumps on the ground, 
as the wave recedes, most startling. I have frequently 
seen persons pitched completely off their seats, and more 
than once I have myself been fairly turned over, and with 
all the party, like a parcel of fish cast out of a basket! Jn 
general no such untoward events take place, and the 
boat at length rests on the sand, with her siern to the 
sea. But as yet she is by no means far enough up the 
beach to enable the passengers to get out with comfort 
or safety. Before the next wave breaks, the bow and 
sides of the boat have been seized by numbers of the na- 
tives on the shore, who greatly assist the impulse when 
the wave comes, both by keeping her in a straight course, 
and likewise by preventing her upsetting. These last stages 
of the process are sometimes very disagreeable, fur every 
time the surf reaches the boat, it raises her up and Icts 





themsclves so vigorously at the oars, that the boat, flying 


her fall again, plump on the ground, with a violent jerk. 


When at last she is high enough to remain beyond the 
wash of the surf, you either jump out, or more trequent. 
ly descend by means of a ladder, as you would get off the 
top of a stage-coach; and turning about, you look with 
astonishment at what you have gone through, and thank 
heaven you are safe! 

The return passage from the shore to a ship, in a ma- 
sullah boat, is more tedious, but less dangerous than the 
process of landing. his difference will easily be under- 
stood, when it is recollected that in one case the boat is 
carricd impetuously forward by the waves, and that all 
power of retarding her progress on the part of the boat- 
men ceases after a particular moment. In going from 
the shore, however, the boat is kept continually under 
manageinent, and the talents and experience of the steers- 
man regulate the affair throughout. He watches, just 
inside the surf, till a smooth moment occurs, generally 
after a high sea has broken, and then he endeavours, by 
great exertions, to avail himself of the moment of com- 
parative tranquillity which follows, to force his way across 
the bar before another sea comes. If he detects, as he is 
supposed to have it always in his power to do, that 
another sea is on the rise, which will, in all probability, 
curl up and break over him before he can row over its 
crest and slide down its back, his duty is, to order his 
men to back their oars with their utmost specd and 
strength. This retrograde movement withdraws her 
from the blow, or, at all events, allows the wave to strike 
her with diminished violence at the safest point, and in 
water of sutticient depth to prevent the boat taking the 
ground injuriously, to the risk of her being turned topsy- 
turvy. I have, in fact, often been in these masullah boats 
when they have struck violently on the bar, and have 
seen their flat and elastic bottoms bulge inwards in the 
most alarming manner, but I never saw any of the planks 
break or the seains open so as to admit the water. 

It is very interesting to watch the progress of those 

honest catamaran-fellows, who live almost entirely in the 
surf, and who, independently of their chief purpose of at- 
tending the masullah boats, are much employed as mes- 
sengers to the ships in the roads, even in the worst 
weather. Strange as it may seem, they contrive, in all 
seasons, to carry letters off quite dry, though in getting 
across the surf, they may be overwhelmed by the waves 
a dozen times. I know of nothing to be compared tu 
their industry and perseverance, except the pertinacity 
with which an ant carries a grain of corn up a wall, 
though tumbled down again and again. 
I remember one day being sent with a note for the com- 
manding officer of the flag-ship, which Sir Samued Hood 
was very desirous should be sent on board; but as the 
weather was too tempestuous to allow even a masullah 
boat to pass the surf, I was obliged to give it to a cata- 
maran-man. ‘The poor fellow drew off his head a small 
skull-cap made apparently of some kind of skin, or oil- 
cloth, or bladder, and having deposited his despatches 
therein, proceeded to execute his task. 

We really thought, at first, that our messenger must 
have been drowned even in crossing the inner bar, for 
we well nigh lost sight of him in the hissing yeast of 
waves in which he and his catamaran appeared only at 
intervals, tossing about like a cork in a pot of boiling wa- 
ter. But by far the most difficult part of his task re- 
mained after he had reached the comparatively smooth 
space between the two lines of surf, where we could ob- 
serve him paddling to and fro as if in search of an open- 
ing in the moving wall of water raging between him and 
the roadstead. In fact, he was watching fcr a favourable 
moment, when, after the dash of some high wave, he 
might hope to make good his transit in safety. 

After allowing a great many seas to break before he 
attempted to cross the outer bar, he at length scized the 
proper moment, and turning his little bark to seaward, 
paddled out as fast as he could. Just as the gallant fel- 
low, however, reached the shallowest part of the bar, and 
we fancied him safely across, a huge wave, which had 
risen with unusual quickness, elevated its foaming crest 
right before him, curling upwards many feet higher than 
his shoulders. In a moment he cast away his paddle, 
and leaping on his feet, he stood crect on his catamaran, 
watching with a bold front the advancing bank of water. 
Ile kept his position, quite undaunted, till the steep face 
of the breaker came within a couple of yards of him, and 
then leaping head foremost, he pierced the wave in a ho- 
rizontal direction with the agility and confidence of a 
dolphin. We had scarcely lost sight of his feet, as he shot 
through the heart of the wave, when such a dash took 
place as must have crushed him to pieces had he stuck 
by his catamaran, which was whisked, instantly after- 
wards, by a kind of somerset, completely out of the wa- 
ter by its rebounding off the sand bank. On casting our 
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eyes beyond the surf, we felt much relieved by seeing our 
shipwrecked friend merrily dancing on the waves at the 
back of the surf, leaping more than breast-high above the 
surface, and looking in all directions, first for his paddle, 
and then for his catamaran. Having recovered his oar, 
he next swam, as he best could, through the broken surf, 
to his raft, mounted it like a hero, and once more ad- 
dressed himself to his task. 


By this time, as the current always rans fast along the 


shore, he had drifted several hundred yards to the north- 
ward farther from his point. At the second attempt to 
penetrate the surf, he seemed to have made a small mis- 
calculation, for the sea broke so very nearly over him, 
before he had time to quit his catamaran and dive into 
still water, that we thought he must certainly have been 
drowned. Not a whit, however, did he appear to hate 
suffered, for we soon saw him again swimming to his 
rude vessel. Many times in succession was he thus 
washed off and sent whirling towards the beach, and as 
often obliged to dive head foremost through the waves. 
But at last, after very nearly an hour of incessant strug- 
gling, and the loss of more than a mile of distance, he 
succeeded, for the first time, in reaching the back of the 
surf, without having parted company either with his pad- 
dle or with his catamaran. After this it became all plain 
sailing; he soon paddled off to the Roads, and placed the 
admiral’s letter in the first lieutenant’s hands as dry as if 
it had been borne in a despatch-box across the court-yard 
of the admiralty, in the careful custody of my worthy 
friend Mr. Nutland. 

I remember, one day, when on board the Minden, re- 
ceiving a note from the shore by a catamaran lad, whom 
I told to wait for an answer. Upon this he asked for a 
rope, with which, as soon as it was given him, he made 
his little vessel fast, and lay duwn to sleep in the full blaze 
ofa July sun. One of his arms and one of his feet hung 
in the water, though a dozen sharks had been seen cruis- 
ing round the ship. A tacit contract, indeed, appears to 
exist between the sharks and these people, for I never 
saw, nor can I remember ever having heard of any in- 
jury done by one to the other. By the time my answer 
was written, the sun had dried up the spray on the poor 
fellow’s body, leaving such a coating of salt, that he look- 
ed as if he had been dusted with flour. A few fanams— 
a small ccpper coin—were all his charge, and three or 
four broken biscuits in addition, sent him away the hap- 
piest of mortals. 

It has sometimes occurred to me, that professional men, 
both in the army and in the navy, ought to study all the 
tacties of these masullah boats, and to make themselves 
acquainted with the principle of their construction. Of 
what infinite importance to the army, for instance, might 
not fifty or a hundred of these boats have proved, when 
our troops were landed, through the surf, at the mouth of 
the Adour in 1814? 

It is matter of considerable surprise to every one who 
has seen how well the chain pier at Brighton stands the 
worst weather, that no similar work has been devised at 
Madras. The water is shallow, the surf does not extend 
very far from the beach, and there seems really no reason 
why a chain picr should not be erected, which might an- 
swer not only for the accommodation of passengers, but 
for the transit of goods to and from the shore. 

Before quitting this subject, I think it may be useful 
to mention, that by far the best representation of this cele- 


peda afiatiaie I have ever seen, is given in the noble 
Panorama o dras, painted by Mr. W. Daniell, and| Thus, step by step, we are taught to take a new and un- 
I rejoice to learn that this highly |expected interest in things from which heretofore we 


exhibited last year. 
characteristic work will again be open to the public, in a 
more accessible situation than that in which it formerly 
stood. 

—>_— 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE SUNNYASSES. 


If by means of any contrivance, a man were to visit | hounded fulness of his topic. 
the moon, and afterwards, on returning to the earth, to| been irretrievably chilled by the sober touch of subse- 
set about giving us an account of his trip, the chances quent reflection. 


are, if he adhered to strict truth, that his narrative would 
prove a mighty dull one. A similar fate, and probably 


narrative becomes. 


and the grand scignor, in which five thousand men on 
The solitary death of the poor constable affects us not 


familiar to us. We can readily imagine ourselves on the 
identical spot, and can even fancy the angle of the brick- 
bat which did the mischief coming in contact with our 
own sconce, ‘Those prime ministers to our curiosity, the 
reporters, have merely to touch in a light, or a shade, 
or a tint of exaggeration here and there, and the picture 
of all that passed stands as palpably before our mind’s 
eye, as if Teniers, or Ostade, or, better still, our own in- 
imitable Wilkie, had drawn the whole affray from the 
life. 
In short, it matters not much whether recorded inci- 
dents be great or small—their interest in our eyes will 
ever be measured either by their actual geographical dis- 
tance, or by that moral approximation in the sentiment 
belonging to them which at once brings home to our 
feelings the workings of the most remote relations be- 
tween man and man. Nothing, indeed, can so effectu- 
ally awaken our attention, or keep it permanently alive, 
as that which engages our familiar sympathies. 
Of these truths we have a striking example in the case 
of Bishop Heber, who, evidently without study, but 
merely by giving the reins to his own exquisite taste, 
fancy, and learning, describes to us Indian scenery and 
manners, in a way of which we possess no other exam- 
ple. He wastes none of our thoughts by claiming at- 
tention to dry descriptions of fact, but trusting uncon- 
sciously, to that artless simplicity both of thought and 
expression, and to that entire singleness of purpose 
which distinguished this most benevolent of men, he 
touches those chords only which are in unison with our 
most habitual and domestic feelings. It will be recol- 
lected that the unceasing object of this accomplished 
writer’s labours was to fulfil the solemn injunctions of 
his Divine Master, “Go ye intoall the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” And as Bishop Heber 
probably considered that he possessed far higher oppor- 


to our own firesides, the more vivid the interest of any |time I was obliged to sound a hasty retreat, in conse- 


quence of the crowd, heat, and the most villanous com- 


We read, for example, with the utmost avidity, the ac-]pound of smells that ever offended nostril. On the 
count ofa riot in Piccadilly, in which a policeman of the |second occasion, I merely passed through it hastily, and 
C division is killed, while we skip carelessly over the ad-}not at all in quest of adventures, but in order to take 
jacent paragraph in the same newspaper giving the de-|tiffin or luncheon with a friend, who resided to the 
tails of a battle in Syria between the pacha of Egypt }northward of the town. 


After riding for some distance, I half repented of my 


each side have left their bones to whiten in the wilderness. | purpose, for it was raging hot, and the first airs of the 


young sca breeze had scarcely begun to fan the surface 


only from its proximity, but from all its localities being of the water along a narrow strip of the sea parallel to 


the beach. Only those native boats, called pattymars, 
and one or two other small coasters, whose shallow 
draught of water enabled them to approach the shore, 
could avail themselves of these fitful swirls, which swept 
from time to time towards the land, and then died away 
again, for a full hour before the regular sea breeze blew 
in from the offing. As yet, however, not a leaf of any 
tree was put in motion, and not a bird could be seen; all 
nature, indeed, seemed to have fallen asleep—not a sound 
was to be heard except the ceascless dash of the restless 
surf. 

I rode slowly along, well-nigh suffocated for want of 
air, scarcely shaded from the direct rays of the sun by 
my old friends, the cocoa-nuts, and tormented by the 
dazzling reflection from the coral sand, almost as white 
as snow, which seemed to burn the horse’s feet. So en- 
tire was the solitude, that I had not the least expectation 
of meeting a single soul, native or European; and I 
might reasonably enough have recorded the fact, that at 
such a season not only every kind of work was discon- 

tinued in India, but even their religious ceremonies were 
intermitted. 

Just as [ had made this reflection in the generalising 

spirit which is so very tempting, my ear caught the 

sight of a set of tom-toms, or native drums, sounding at 

a distance in the wood; and after advancing a few hun- 

dred yards farther, I came to an opening facing the sea, 

in which were assembled at least a thousand natives. In 

the centre of the area stood a pole or mast, some thirty 

or forty feet high, bearing across its top a long yard of 
beam, slung nearly in the middle, and stretching both 

ways to the distance of forty or fifty feet. One end of 
the yard was held down by several men, so low as nearly 

to touch the ground, while the other rose proportionably 

high into the air. Near the upper extremity of this yard, 

underneath a canopy gaudily ornamented with flowers 





tunities for the accomplishment of this glorious end than 
perhaps any other man has enjoyed since the days of 
the apostles, so we at home feel our brightest hopes kin- 
die under the inspiration of such an example. Without 
much exaggeration, we may be said to follow his foot- 
steps with almost as much confidence in his truth as we 
should do those of an angel sent to administer peace on 
earth and good will towards men. Every thing which 
he touches partakes of the brilliant colouring of his own 
glowing but well-regulated imagination ; and, what is 
still more important and useful, every thing he says is 
modified into practical application by the business-like 
sagacity of his most ordinary reflections upon what he 
describes. At the same time, the heartiest and most de- 
vout zeal may be traced in every line he writes; and as 
there never occurs any thing wild or over-enthusiastic, 
we go along with him cheerfully and unreservedly, and 
travel in his company not only without fatigue, but with 
perpetual and varying delight in the companionship. 


have often turned with indifference or distaste. 

It certainly is very fortunate that we possess Bishop 
Heber’s journal, fresh and entire as it was written on 
the spot; for had the press been corrected by himself, 
though we might have obtained something very good, 
we should hardly have been allowed to peruse the un- 
premeditated expression of those sentiments and opinions 
which appear to have crowded to the surface in the un- 
Many of these must have 


and loose festoons of drapery, I was astonished to ob- 
serve a human being suspended, as it seeined, by two 
slender chords. He was not hanging perpendicularly, 
like a criminal, by the neck, but floated, as it were, hori- 
zontally in the air, as a bird flies, with his arms and legs 
moving freely about. Round his waste there was slung 
a bay, or basket, filled with fruits and flowers, which he 
scattered from time to time amongst the delighted crowd 
beneath, who rent the forest with shouts of admiration. 
On approaching nearer to the ring, I discovered, with 
no small astonishment and horror, that the native who 
was swinging about the air, though apparently enjoying 
his elevation, was actually hung upon hooks passing 
through his flesh! There was nothing, however, in his 
appearance or manner indicating pain, though he must 
have been in no small suffering, I should suppose; for 
no rope or strap passed round him to take off the weight, 
and the only means of suspension consisted in two bright 
hooks, inserted in his back. At first I felt unwilling to 
advance, but the natives, who appeared to be enchanted 
with the ceremony, begged me to come on. 

The man, who was sailing about in the air at the time 
of my arrival, having been lowered down and unhooked, 
another fanatic was summoned. He was not dragged 
along reluctantly and with fear, but advanced briskly and 
cheerfully from the pagoda, in front of which he had 
prostrated himself flat on his face. A native priest then 


came forward, and with the tip of his finger marked out 


the spot where the hooks were to be inserted. Another 


officiating priest now began to thump the victim’s back 
with his hand, and to pinch it violently, while a third 
dexterously inserted the heoks under the skin and cellu. 
I remember, even on the spot itself, at Madras, being |lar membrane, just below the shoulder-blade. 
frequently made sensible how exceedingly small the in-|as this was effeeted, the devotce leaped gaily on his feet, 


As soon 


for the same reason, but too often attends those books|terest of some of the most extraordinary of the native |and, as he rose, a basin of water, which had_ previously 


about India which have nothing but bald and naked | customs appeared, in comparison to that of the common- 
It is not that in the} place usages in the Bungaloes of my own countrymen. 


matter of fact to recommend them. 


been dedicated to Shiva, was dashed in his face. He was 
then marched in procession from the pagoda towards a 


East there are no objects of eminent curiosity in them-| A game at brag; a very moderate flirtation; even a so-|little platform on one side of the area in which the mast 


selves, and well worthy of observation and record; but,} ber cup of tea with an old friend; an evening drive along |: 
unfortunately, they are generally not such as we in Eng-|the Mount road, or a glance at the stars from Mr. Gold- 
land can sympathise with. From wanting this link in}ingham’s observatory, generally proved an overmatch for 
the chain, the topic is deprived of that familiarity which |the most curious ceremonies of the Hindoo population. 
alone can render distant descriptions either amusing or} With the whole Black Town at command as a field of | 





instructive; for we all know, that the nearer we approach |local enquiry, I never entered it but twice. 


ind yard were placed. Numerous drums and shrill- 


sounding pipes, mixed with the sound of many voices, 


rave token of his approach. 
On mounting the platform, he tore away a number of 
thaplets and coronals of flowers by which he had been 





The first [« 


rnamented, scattering the fragments amongst the cager 
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crowd. His dress, if such it can be called, besides the 
usual langooti or slight band round the waist, consisted 
of nothing but avery short jacket, covering the shoulders 
and half of the arm, and a pair of drawers, reaching 
nearly to the knee, both being made of an open net-work, 
the meshes of which were an inch wide. 

As the natives, so far from objecting to ny being pre- 
sent, encouraged me to come forward, [ mounted the 
seaffold, and stood close by to make sure there was no 
deception practised. ‘Phe hooks, which were formed of 
highly polished stecl, might ve about the size of a small 
shark-hook, but without any barb; the thickness being 
rather less than a man’s little finger. The points of the 
hooks being extremely sharp, they were inserted without 
lacerating the parts, and so adroitly, that not a drop of 
blood flowed from the orifices; in fact, the native, who 
appeared to suffer no pain, conversed easily with those 
about him. [may add, as the contrary has often been 
reported, that there was not, on this occasion at least, the 
slightest appearance of intoxication. ‘To each hook was 
attached a strong cotton line, which, after certain cere- 
inonics, Was tied to the extremity of the yard-arm, drawn 
to the seaffold by ropes. As soon as the lines had been 
made fast, the opposite end of the yard was again gradu- 
ally pulled down by men on the other side of the ring, 
and thus the Sunnyass was raised filty or sixty fect over 
the heads of the admiring multitude, who all shouted as 
he ascended. 

To show his perfect self-possession, he took from the 
pouch tied round his waist handfuls of flowers, and, oc- 
casionally, a single lime, which, with a merry counte- 
nance and a cheerful voice, he jerked amidst the crowd. 
Nothing could execed the cagerness of the natives to 
catch these holy relies; and, in order to give all of them 
an equal chance, the men stationed at the lower end of 
the yard walked with it round the ring, so as to bring 
the swinger successively over the different parts of the 
circle. ‘To enable them to make this circuit, the centre 
of the yard was made to traverse on a double pivot, 
which allowed it not only to be lowered down at the 
ends, bat to be carried round horizontally. In this way 
the suspended fanatic, who really appeared to enjoy it as 
a sport, was wheeled round three times, each circuit oc- 
cupytug about two minutes; after which le was lowered 
down to the platform, and, the lines being cast off, he 
walked back to the pagoda, accompanied, as before, by 
the fom-toms and squeaking pipes. The hooks were 
then removed from his back, and he joined the crowd 
who accompanicd the next man from the pagoda to the 
platform—exactly as if he had not himself been exposed 
only the minute before to a trial which, let people say 
what they like of it, must have been very severe. 

I remained near the spot for about an hour, during 
which four other men were hooked up in the same man- 
ner, and swung round, not one of thein exhibiting the 
slightest symptom of uneasiness. During the whole 
time, I never detected any thing even like impatience, 





These reflections naturally give rise to the two impurt- 
ant questions—What harm do these exhibitions really 
produce? And in what manner are they to be checked ? 
lor we must recollect, that it is not always by official 
mandates that the habits of a nation can be suddenly 
changed; and even the East India Company, though ex- 
ercising infinitely greater authority, both military and 
moral, over those countries than ever Zengis Khan or 
‘Tamerlane possessed, cannot effectively interfere to 
change, on the instant, the manners and customs of 
their Hindoo subjects. They may upset one dynasty and 
reconstruct another—they may crush armies of hundreds 
of thousands of disciplined men, and even climb the 
Himaleh mountains to dispossess other conquerors of 
lands which have been won by the sword of brave men. 
What is of far more importance, and far more difficult of 
exccution—they may extend, and indeed have already 
extended the empire of law and justice far and wide over 
their vast possessions, and have given peace, security of 
person and property, and a wonderful degree of content- 
ment, to the millions upon millions of their subjects. 
But with all this weight of influence, arising not merely 


wealth, but from the still higher source of authority— 
opinion, they dare not rashly interfere to stop many of 
those mischievous and superstitious proceedings of the 
natives, until all, or nearly all, the parties concerned are 
agreed in condemning them. 

It becomes therefore the business of a statesman in 
India to watch lis opportunity, and if he has reason to 
believe that the time has arrived when, with safety to 
the well-being of the state, he can interpose the high arm 
of authority to check abuses, he ought to act promptly 
and vigorously. ‘The practice of Hindoo infanticide— 
thanks to the energy and sagacity of the late Colonel 
Walker—has been long abolished in India. In this way, 
also, the extensive local experience of the present go- 
vernor-general, Lord William Bentinck, showed him that 
in suppressing the abominable practice of Suttees, or 
widow murder and suicide combined, he should carry 
with hita the sympathies of the intelligent Hindoos them- 
selves, and in no respect weaken our own political au- 
thority. He, therefore, boldly issued a regulation (dated 
ith December, 1829,) positively forbidding the practice— 
and declaring its abettors to be murderers. ‘Thus, by a 
single stroke of the pen, at the right moment, one of the 
most shocking and deteriorating of all the Hindoo usages 
was totally and effectually abolished, 

If future authorities shall act with equal discretion, 
and only take care to time their interference with equal 
skill, there can be no doubt that very great ameliorations 
may be safely effected among the natives of India. If, 
for example, the improvements in the judicial and reve- 
nue systems, already alluded to, be carried forward very 
gradually, and in that right spirit which seeks only to 
apply practical remedies to admitted evils, we may hope 
to see, even in our own day, no small moral change tor 





except once, when one of the men in the air appeared to 
fancy that the persons who were walking along with the 
lower end of the yard moved too slowly. He ealled out 
fo them t y quicken their pace, but with nothing angry 
in his tone, or any tremour in his voice, indicating suf- 
fering. 

About four years after this time I had another oppor- 
tunity of witnessing, near Caleutta, a number of these 
swingings, and a great varicty of other tortures, to which 
these Sunnyasses exposed themselves, either in honour 
of their gods, or in pursuance of some idle vow. 

The effect of such exhibitions as that just described, 
at Madras, when witnessed for the first tine by a stran- 
ger from Europe, is that of unmixed wonder, and of cu- 
riosity highly gratified; but when he sces the same 
things repeated on an extensive scale, together with 
many hundreds of other examples of veluntary bodily 
( xposure to sword, scourge, and even to fire, the degree 
of melancholy which it inspires in the traveller is very 
great. Ifit were possible to suppose that many thou- 
sands of persons of all ages could be subjected, by the 
ageney of tyrannieal force, to these severe sufferings, 
such a scene would be incone: ivably horrible ; but when 
the people themselves not only invite these tortures, but 
press eagerly forward to claim the honour of being first 
cut to pieces, or piereed with irons, or burned with hot 
spikes, or swung round in the air by hooks, or, in the 
extremity of their zeal, leap from scaffolds upon the 
points of naked swords—the sentiment of indignation is 
changed into commiseration. For it is impossible not to 
feel grieved upon seeing a population so deplorably de- 
graded; and surely there must mingle with this feeling 
a strong desire to ameliorate the condition of people 
sunk so low in the scale of human nature. 


the better in the vast population of our splendid Eastern 
empire. 
—>— 
CHAPTER VII. 


PALANKEEN TRAVELLING—IRRIGATING TANKS IN THE MYSORE 
COUNTRY. 

It was my rare good fortune, while actually serving in 
my proper calling as a naval officer in India, and without 
the loss of a single day’s time, to make two land journeys 
across the peninsula of Hindustan, and thus to see the 
interior of the country, which is seldom visited by sailors. 

“ Fair friends make fair winds,” says the sea proverb, 
and so it proved in my case; for my kind patron Sir 
Samuel Hood, who, in true Nelson style, was always en- 
deavouring to discover what would be most agreeable 
and useful to those under him, bethought him of a 
method of serving me professionally, at the same time 
putting it in my power to make one of the most delightful 
trips possible. 

About the middle of the year 1813, his majesty’s ship 
Cornwallis, a seventy-four gun ship, built of teak-wood 
from the coast of Malabar, was launched at Bombay, on 
the western side of India. ‘The captain who was ap- 
pointed to this new ship then commanded the Theban, 
at that time lying in Madras Roads, on the castern side 
of the peninsula. But as this frigate required repairs 
which could be given her only at Bombay, she was or- 
dered round to that port. Fortunately for me, the officer 
appointed to command the Theban happened at this junc- 
ture to be cruising in another ship far away to the east- 
ward, amongst the Moluccas or the Philippine Islands ; 
and Sir Samuel Hood offered me the temporary appoint- 








ment as acting commander until her proper captain 
should join. 

“You will have to go to Bombay,” he said, “to refit 
the frigate and to bring her back to this side of India ; 
but you may go cither by sea, in the ship herself, or you 
may run over by land across the continent, only taking 
care that you reach Bombay in good time to relieve the 
officer in command of the ‘Theban, that he may be free 
to go on board the Cornwallis.” 

I, of course, gladly availed myself of the alternative 
which enabled me to visit so interesting a part of India 
as the Mysore country, the scene of Hyder Ali’s and Tip- 
poo Sultan’s wars, and so well known in Europe by the 
splendid catastrophe of Seringapatam. 

The preparations for the journey were very soon 
made, and | hurried away from Madras as fast as | could, 
being stimulated into extraordinary despatch, not only by 
the wish to make the most of my opportunities, but by a la- 
tent apprehension that there must be some mistake in 
this piece of good fortune. | felt, indeed, as if it were 
all a dream, and could scarcely persuade myself that I 
was really and truly on the eve of making a journey 
through the interior of India, and that in a week or ten 
days, | might actually be sleeping in the palace of Tip- 
poo, or scrambling over the breach where that formidable 
enemy of the British name was found slain under a vast 
pile of his devoted adherents. 

I knew little or nothing of the mode of travelling in 
the East, and my stock of the language was as yet but 
small, albeit I had studied sedulously to acquire some 
knowledge of Hindustanee, which, although not the col- 
loquial dialect of all parts of the country I was to pass 


through, I was told might be used for the purposes of 


travelling in every village. The cutwal, or head man, 
one of whose offices it is to assist travellers, can always 
speak this Janguage, which, as I have been told, is a jar- 
gon, or lingua franca, consisting of Arabic, Persian, 
Sanscrit, a little sprinkling of Portuguese, and a still 
smaller dash of English, with here and there a stray 
word of Malay origin. Unfortunately all languages are 
nearly equally difficult to me; and certainly, had I not 
travelled in the country, I should never have advanced 


beyond the elementary sentences, “ Give me a glass of 


water ;” “ Bring the palankeen ;” “Go faster ;” and so 
on, together with a moderate stock of those truncated 
little oaths which every one seems soonest to acquire, 
and without effort. But on a journey made quite alone, 
even the least apt mouth for languages is forced to model 
itself to the current speech of the high road. Hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue, are famous teachers of foreign dia- 
lects, and in all journeys there must occur many acci- 
dents which not only try the tempety but put the traveller 
on his mettle to explain his wants, or to extricate him 
from scrapes ; and the emphatic lessons thus drilled into 
him, fix themselves on his memory, let it be ever so 
slippery. 

The utility of languages to a naval officer is so great, 
not merely as a source of utility and enjoyment to him- 
self, but of occasional advantage to the public service, 
that I would fain see it established as an admiralty regu- 
lation, that no midshipman should be allowed to pass 
for lieutenant who, besides French, could not read and 
speak moderately well either Spanish, Italian, or Hin- 
dustanee, the four great dialects with which naval men 
are likely to be much concerned. Such a regulation 


would cause a famous hillabaloo amo the rising 
generation of officers, and many a Jcoptttarréota be 
launched at the suggester of such a measure; but, ere 
long, both these execrators and the public service would 
feel the advantages of the rule. 

My first thought was to cast about for letters of intro- 
duction; but an experienced Indian traveller told me not 
to mind such things, that they were scarcely ever re- 
quired, and that my uniform alone would be an ample 
introduction. 

“Take a passport with you,” said my friend, “ in case 
of accidents, and your blue coat, merely to show who 
and what you are, but nothing more; you will find a 
welcome, and a hearty one tco, at every station, civil and 
military, over the whole country. You cannot possibly 
go wrong,” he added; “and if at any time you should 
be at a loss, you have only to apply to the nearest Eng- 
lish station for assistance, and straightway all the re- 
sources of the spot will be at your command.” 

With this comfortabie assurance I set off; but I con- 
fess I felt queerish the first night, when jogging along all 
alone on the high road, in a country totally unknown to 
me, and of whose language I knew so very little. After 
tumbling and tossing about, greatly to the annoyance 
of the bearers, for about an hour, I fell asleep, but only 
to dreain of tigers and robbers, till at length the palan- 
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keen was suddenly and violently jerked on one side, and 
then thrown on the ground. I awoke, of course, in 
great alarm, and on thrusting out my head, I saw a snake 
twisting about amongst the feet of the foremost bearers, 
who had dashed down their load, and were leaping to 
the right and left into the jungle. As my sword lay on 
one side of the palankeen, I lost no time in drawing it 
forth, and before the caitiff could effect his escape, cut 
him in twain, to the great admiration of the bearers, who 
dropped back again, one by one, to the road. It is sin- 
gular enough that this was the only snake, so far as J 
recollect, which I ever saw in a wild state in India, 
though I must have travelled many thousands of miles in 
that country. 

Palankeen travelling may be compared in some res- 
pects to sea voyaging ; inasmuch as the traveller carries 
his house, furniture, kitchen, and wardrobe with him. 
He is not dependent, indeed, on the wind tor his pro- 
gress; but he is almost as much influenced in his com- 
forts by the weather as if he were at sea; while the bear- 
ers, though docile enough to a certain extent, can no 
more be put out of their own particular way than the 
monsoons or trade winds. ‘They must be allowed to 
travel at certain hours and at a certain rate, and they 
claim the privilege of making as much noise as they 
please during their progress, greatly to the discomposure 
of new-comers, but, it is said, greatly to their own relief. 


Every resident possesses a palankeen as a matter of| 


course, just as we in Europe own a hat or an umbrella. 
A gig or a saddle-horse might seem better comparisons ; 
but in England, alas! many people sport neither gig nor 
horse;—in India, no person moves without his palan- 
keen. Those who can afford to do things in style, or 
who choose to be stylish whether they can afford it or 
not, keep a dozen bearers; but moderate men, except on 
a journey, content themselves with half a dozen. 

The palankeen, which is generally kept in the veran- 
dah of the house, is taken up by the bearers in the morn- 
ing, who brush it out, wash it if necessary, place it near 
the door in some shady spot, and, if their master be not 
ready to start immediately after breakfast, they stretch 
themselves on the ground, in the shade, and either go to 
sleep, or continue chatting to one another in a low rum- 
bling under-tone, in which the words are scarcely articu- 
lated. On the appearance of their master, they instantly 
bestir themselves without bidding—for it is one of the 
delights of Indian service, that the attendants seem to 
possess an intuitive faculty of discovering what is want- 
ed; and it very rarely happens that they require to be 
spoken to or lectured. In truth, no onc, until he has 
visited India, can form any just notion of the immense 
comfort of being waited on by those truly angelic fel- 
lows, the white-robed serving men of the East, or esti- 
mate the positive addition it makes to the sum of human 
happiness to be exempted from the wear and tear of 
looking after the habits, and studying the temper and 
humours of Ruropean domestics. 

The palankeen-bearers, who form, I believe, a caste or 
class by themselves, are a faithful and diligent race of 
men; and as it is their invariable custom to be honest, 
a traveller may leave any thing loose in the palankeen 
with perfect safety. T have heard that it is not quite safe 
or fair to leave the brandy bottle too much exposed, as 
poor human nature, under whatever colour of the skin it 
may be hid, is said never to be: proof against the seduc- 
tions of that wonderful tipple. For my part I do not be- 
lieve I ever tasted it till I came to travel in India, and 
then I was as much taken in as the savage king, so cle- 
verly described by Captain Cook, who mistook a bottle of 
this new-found beverage for an avatar of one of his gods. 
A worthy friend of mine at Madras, just as I was start- 
ing, thrust his head into my palankeen, and cried out, 

“Why, man, you have got no brandy! You cannot 
possibly get on without some support, as we call it.” 

And running back to the house, he unlocked his. pri- 
vate store, and deposited with me a small square nicely 
cut crystal bottle of cogniac, so delicious, that, he de- 
clared, it would bring a dead man alive again. 

I forgot all about this supply till some days afterwards, 
during a sultry, choky afternoon in the jungle, when 
there was hardly a breath of wind aloft of sufficient force 
to stir even the tremulous leaf of the bamboo-tree ; while 
down below, where the ground was parched upand riven 
into a net-work of crevices by the heat, the still air had 
reached that suffocating pitch which makes one feel close 

to death’s door. ‘The bearers had stopped at a sparkling 
well, or rather a natural fountain, from which a sinall 
stream of cool water gurgled and splashed over the rocks, 
and spread its refreshing influence for many yards on 
either side. Being burnt up with thirst, I leaped out, 
and in the next miaute would have plunged my face into 


the basin formed by the falling drops, and drank down 
the water to my own destruction, had not one of the 
bearers gently interposed himself, and recommended me 
to put some brandy with the cold spring. 1 had no ob- 
jection to this modification; but as I longed for a deep 
potation, I put only a couple of thimblefuls into a tum- 
bler, and then filling it to the brim with water, swallowed 
the whole at one delectable gulp. ‘The sensation produc- 
ed by this experiment was so agreeable and new, that | 
could not well resist the temptation of repeating it ; and 
although the veteran bearer who dipped the water for me 
a second time, smiled as he filled the glass, 1 did not 
comprehend the meaning of his expression of counte- 
nance tillsome time afterwards. | also told him to fill 
one of the goglets, and to carry it in his hand, that it 
might enjoy the benefit of the breeze caused by our rapid 
advance. By and by I felt an irresistible desire to take 
another drop of the very weakest brandy and water ; and 
as it proved three times more delicious than the first, but 
left behind it a treble degree of thirst, I tried it again. 
I now became impatient, and called to the bearers to go 
faster. 

“Go faster still!” I said, rather sharply. Upon this 
they moved on so quickly that I was nearly jerked out. 
[ then desired them to stop; an order more easily obeyed 
than the first. I took advantage of the pause to mix one 
more glass of what seemed very weak grog. 

“ Go faster!” I roared out—“ go faster!” as I emptied 
the glass. But their utmost speed seemed to me a snail’s 
pace; and after a few more exclamations, reproaches, 
and threats, I leaped out of the palankeen, and rushing 
forward to enforce my orders, fell flat on my face in the 
dust! The terrified bearers dropped the palankeen on 
the road, and, scampering into the forest, leit me all alone 
to crawl back to my nest as I best could. 

I know not how long I slept, but on waking [ per- 
ceived that the bearers had again lifted the palankeen, 
and, having come to the termination of their night’s 
journey, were just setting me down by the side of a 
tank, twenty or five-and-twenty miles from the spot 
where I had frightened them away the evening before. 

The sun’s rays were beginning to flicker through the 
lowest brushwood, dripping with dew; and the air felt 
so cool and elastic, that I begged to have a bath, to clear 
my noddle. I undressed myself accordingly ; and while 
I sat on the steps in front of the pagoda, allowed the 
bearers to pour in succession a dozen large jars of water 
over my head. After this, as soon as | was dressed, I 
called the men together, distributed the remainder of the 
brandy amongst them, and in spite of my triend’s assur- 
ance at starting, feund I got on a great deal better ever 
afterwards. 

When a journey of more than thirty or forty miles is 
to be made in India, it is usual to acquaint the palan- 
keen-boys with this intention, that they may make the 
fitting preparations, in the shape of torches and oil, 
besides rice and curry stuff, and sundry other matters 
for themselves. ‘Their cook, also, who makes the thir- 
teenth man amongst them if it be a full set, sees his pots 
and pans in order forthe march. A person—I think on 
of the bearers—is also got in readiness with a bamboo 
across his shoulder, to each end of which he attaches a 
light travelling trunk, made generally of basket-werk 
covered with green wax-cloth. The night season, for 
obvious reasons, is generally chosen for travelling in In- 
dia, both by bearers and travellers. The heat of the day | 
interferes both with the length and speed of the journey; 
and although the person inside of the palankeen is shaded 
from the direct rays of the sun, he is sure to be well- 
nigh suffocated with the heat, or choked with the dust 
thrown up by the bearers’ feet. At night, even in the 
hottest season, there is generally some dew to lay the 
dust, and the air is of course cooler. 

People generally start after an early dinner; and as 
the night falls, the torch is lighted and held by one of 
the bearers, who runs along with it by the side of the 
palankeen. The torch, at first, may be about four feet 
long, and nearly as thick as a man’s arm; it is made of 
rags and strips of cotton, well saturated with oil and 
grease, and then wound into a firm cylinder. The flame 
is supplied with oil from atin vessel carried in the toreh- 
bearer’s other hand. Unfortunately for the traveller, if 
happens to be more convenient for the men that the 
torch should be held on the windward side of the palan- 
keen than on the lee side, and consequently the smoke of. 
ten blows right in upon him. During the early part of my 
journey, I endeavoured, by the wonted artillery of com- 
mands, scolds, entreaties, and bribes, to reform this 
matter, but all without effect. “ Bap ke dustoor,” was the 


shadow interferes with its light if he holds it in one 
hand, and the flame burns him if he holds it in the other. 
I often made the musaljee change sides; but I could 
hear him chattering and growling sadly until he fancied 
me asleep, and then round he went again to windward. 
At length I discovered that it was much the best way to 
submit with what patience I possessed—which was not 
much—for J never found my stock of this virtue im- 
proved by attempting, in wretched Hindustance, to ex- 
plain to persons who did not wish to understand, the 
propriety of doing that which they believed improper, 
aud felt to be exceedingly inconvenient. In some parts of 
the country, these torches are made of long slips of well- 
dried bamboo, occasionally of faggots bound up; and at 
other places they consist of long thick reeds. I could 
seldom prevail upon the bearers to use a lantern, unless 
when their stock of faggots had been burned out. ‘The 
light, they said, was not suilicient for the safe guidance 
of their feet. 

The palankeen is about six feet long by two anda half 
wide, and serves at night-time for a bed, in the day-time 
for a parlour. In the front part of the interior is fitted a 
broad shelf, underneath which a drawer pulls out, and 
over the shelf a net is stretched, such as we see in travel- 
ling carriages. In the after-part, as a sailor would call 
it, there is generally fixed a shelf for books, a net for 
fruit or any loose articles, and hooks for hats, caps, 
towels, and other things. There are two doors, or slid- 
ing partitions in each side, fitted with Venitian blinds in 
the upper pannel; and in each end of the palankeen are 
placed two little windows. Many travellers choose to 
have a lamp fixed in one corner, with a glass face turned 
inwards, but trimmed from without, cither for reading 
or for sleeping by—for your Indian must always have 
a light to see how to shut his eyes, as Pat said. The 
bottom, or seat, is made of strips of rattan, like that ofa 
chair, over which is laid a light elastic mattrass, made 
either of horse-hair, or, which is still better, I believe, of 
the small shavings used in dressing the bainboo and rat- 
tan. 





Across the palankeen, at the distance of a foot and a 
half from the end, is hung a flat square cushion, button- 
ed tightly from side to side, for the traveller’s back to 
rest against; while his feet are prevented from slipping 
forwardsgby a cross-bar, similar in principle to the 
stretchersdn a boat, against which the rowers plant their 
fect. This bar, which slides up and down in slits 
cut at the sides of the palankeen, is capable of being 
}shiited nearer to or further from the end, according to 
lthe length of the ve yager’s legs, or to his choice of posi- 
tion. In the space beliind the cushion or rest for the 
| back, are stowed away, in the day-time, the sheets, 
blankets, pillow, and other gight-things; and in the net 
j above , two or threé 
| accident separatingthe traveller from his he vy bag- 
In the drawers may be kept shaving articles, and 
such nick-knacks as a compass, thermometer, sketeh- 

book. 
cas, will be found a rvad-book and a Hindustanee 
} vocabulary—jostlipg with a tea-pot and sugar-canister. 
Under the mattrass, an infinity of small things may be 
hid, provided they be flattish. In each corner of this 
moving house are placed little round sockets for bottles 
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On the shelf be hind, a few books—among which, 


and glasses. Many other odds and ends of comforts and 


conveniences suggest themselves as the journcy advances, 
or may be found cut and dry in expensive palankeens. 
I speak merely of what mine possessed, and it was a 
very ordinary affuir—cheap and strong, and not too 
heavy. Along the top, on the outside, is laid a wax-cloth 
cover, which, when not in use, is rolled up; but in rainy 
weather, or when the night air becomes chill, this cloth 
: al 


is let so loose as to envel the whole palankeen. 





At each end there is fixed a single strong smooth bar, 
which rests on the bearers’ shoulders. This pole, which 
is somewhat thicker than a man’s arm, is possessed of 
none of the elasticity which gives such an unpleasant 
motion to a sedan chair, being seeured tightly to the 
corners of the palankeen by iron rods. ‘To one of these 
poles there is generally suspended a_ be autifully shaped 
rattan basket, holding a goglet or water-pitcher, which 
is still further defended from injury by an open tracery 
of split rattans, resembling not a little the work in relief 
on the buttresses and pinnacles of Henry VII.'s chapel 
in Westminster Abbey. This goglet is hung in front, 
that the dew which exudes from its pores may be evapo- 
rated by the current of air it encounters as the bearers 
move on; and thus, even in the hottest weatler, a cool 
draught of water may always be obtained. Under the 











oniy answer I got—* It is father’s custom.” The truth 








is, that if the torch be carried by a man to leeward, his 





pole behind are hung a tea-kettle, coffee-pot, and a curi- 
ous but useful kind of wash-hand basin, imported from 
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China, of a cylindrical shape, made of wood highly var- 
nished. 

Some people add a brace of pistols to the equipment of 
their palankeen ; but I preferred, if it came to the push, 
rather to be robbed in peace, than to fight a pitched bat- 
tle with desperadoes about a trumpery watch, or a hand- 
ful of pagodas. At the very best, one could only hope to 
repel the boarders, and perhaps put one or two of them 
to death ; in return for which, a broken pate, or a slice 
with a grass-cutter’s knife, would remain as lasting evi- 
dences of the traveller’s prowess in the jungle. As for 
tigers, I was assured that in ninety-nine cases in a hun- 
dred, they are quite as glad to make off from man as man 
is glad to get off from them; and in truth their instinct 
must be but small, or their hunger inordinately great, if 
they have not learned by this time, that Mr. Homo is 
much more than a match for Mr. Brute, with all his 
claws and teeth. Of this fact I saw ample proofs in the 
course of my journey, as shall have occasion presently 
to relate in describing a great native festival near Se- 
ringapatam, where animals really wild, and not such 
tame creatures as are to be seen in our misnamed * wild 
beast” shows, were exhibited and baited for our edifica- 
tion, within twenty-four hours after being caught in the 
forest. 

If the journey to be made in the palankeen be a short 
one, say thirty or forty miles, it may be run over in the 
night, with only one stop, during which the bearers light 
a fire and dress their supper. Including this delay, 1 
have made, between cight in the evening and halt:past 
six In the morning, a journey of full forty miles—that is, 
from Madras to the Seven Pagodas, or Mahabalipooram, 
the city of the great god Bah. On ordinary occasions, 
for short distances between house and house, when you 
are going out to dinner, only a couple of men run under | 
each pole, and at such times the palankeen is carried at 
the rate of four or five miles an hour. But on journeys, 
there are generally three men to each pole, which em- 
ploys six men out of the twelve, while the others run by 
their side, ready to relicve their companions at intervals. 
During the whole time they are in progress, they makc 
a noise which is not easy to describe. Sometimes it 
consists of a long, deep, but slightly varied groan, in which 
the whole party join in correct time. Mostly, however, 
the men in tront use one kind of groan or grunt, which 
is answered by another from those behind. ‘These 
sounds ofien approach to a scream, and frequently in- 
clude words of warning against stones in the way, or 
pools of water ; but these are articulated so indistinctly, 
that it is difficult to catch them. I remember one excla- 
mation frequently used, “ Kurab high!” Occasionally, 
when it is wished to make a great exertion, the leader 
of the song suddenly calls out some such word as “ Sha- 
bash !” to which every one angwers, and away they 
spring at double speed, while the tone of the music, so to 
call it, is changed trom a dull sort of grumbling bass, to an 
angry and sharp intonation, mixed with something 
alinost insulting or reproachiul in its tone. 


A stranger, or griffin, as he is called, on first getting 
into a palankeen at Madras, is naturally much alarmed, 
and often rather distressed, at these hideous sounds, as 
he naturally fancies the men must be suffering dreadfully 
under their load. ‘There have even been instances of 
Johnny Newecomes so prodigiously sensitive, or spoony, 
as actually to get out and walk in the sun, to the particu- 
lar amusement of the bearers, who, it is alleged, make 
their yells doubly horrible when they fancy they have 
caught a griffin. I do confess, that at first, it feels a 
little queer to be carric d along on men’s shoulders; but 
this isa great waste of sympathy, inasmuch as every 
man so carrying you is not only a servant at will, but a 
very well-paid, contented servant, and one of a caste 
whose greatest anxiety and pleasure is to be so employed 
—who makes money by it, and saves it, and buys land, 
and becomes, in time, a gentleman in his way. I never 
remember to have heard the brawny Highlanders, who 
earry people about in chairs in Edinburgh, Bath, and 
elsewhere, accused of any extra servility, because they 
lified the box containing their employer, instead of driv. 
ing the horses which dragged the carriage holding the 
same personages. In short, all these matters turn on 
usage, and the deuce is in it if the parties most concern- 
ed are not the best judges of what, upon the whole, is 
most to their mind. But the fashion now-a-days is to 
cram compassion down contented people's throats, and, 
in the true spirit of the philosophers of Laputa, or the 
needy knife-grinder’s friend in the Antijacobin, to make 
happy men miserable, in order that they may be re-con- 
verted to happiness by some patent general principle— 








pear, to those who are personally ignorant of all the 
practical details of the subject ! 

This song, or cry, or groan, or whatever it be, of the 
palankeen-bearers of India, is different in different parts 
of the country; while, at some places, as at Bombay, 
they use none at all, but move along quite quietly. 
There seems to be as much art in carrying a palan- 
keen, as in driving a carriage, or riding a_ horse. 
Some bearers shake you to pieces, while others glide 
along so gently, that you are scarcely conscious of any 
motion. In every part of the country which I have 
visited, except Cananore and Mangalore, on the coast 
of Malabar, the palankeen is carried in a straight-forward 
direction, that is, parallel to the road, or so that the hind- 











bearers follow exactly the footsteps of those in front. 
But at the places alluded to on the western coast, they 
carry it nearly across the road, so that the hind-bearers 
are but little astern of the others, the poles making an 
angle with the direct line of about seventy-five degrees. 
‘This crab-kind of fashion of moving sideways, which re- 
sembles that of the abominable Ormnibuses of Europe, is 
any thing but agreeable. 1 well remember the first time 
I encountered it feeling quite sick, and a little giddy. 
It was in the evening, about sunset, and I had shut to 
the doors to take a nap, when, after a little time, I thought 
there was something very odd in the motion, and I sat 
up to consider what it could be. On opening one of the 
doors, and looking out, I beheld all the objects passing by 
me at such a strange obliquity of angle, that I began to 
suspect I must have been again taking to the brandy 
bottle ! 

When a long journey is to be made, you must decide 
upon one of two ways, and either travel through with 
one sct of bearers, which is the slowest method; or you 
imust make arrangements for having relays of fresh men 
laid for you at different stations on the road. If one sct 
go all the way, and be good of their kind, they will un- 
dertake to carry a moderate-sized traveller about twenty- 
five miles a-day for a continuance, which is surely great 
going. ‘Travelling by dawk, as it is called, or when the 
bearers are laid, is the most expeditious way of proceed- 
ing, but, of course, much the most expensive. Before 
starting, you must write letters to the different collectors 
of the various districts through which you mean to pass, 
stating the time you mean to set out, and the route you 
are to follow. It seems to signify little whether or not 
you are personally acquainted with these gentleman, for 
it is the universal fashion in India to be obliging and 
hospitable. The bearers written for will therefore 
always be found waiting for you at their assigned sta- 
tions. It sometimes answers equally well, and saves 
time and trouble, to send on as many sets of bearers as 
inay be required to make tie journey. Thus, when I 
lett Madras on my second journey overland, I sent for- 
vard one set to the Mount, eight miles distant ; another 
to Sri Parmatura, twenty miles further ; a third to Baul 
Chitty’s Choultry, twenty-four miles further, which was 
about twenty short of Arcot, my first halting-place. I 
have already mentioned, that each set of bearers consists 
of thirteen men, when a journey is to be made. The 
ordinary price of this description of labour, when I was 
in India, and I don’t suppose it has changed materially 
since, was three fanams (or about six pence and a far- 
thing) to each bearer for every ten English miles, or six 
shillings and nine pence for the whole thirteen, which is 
about eight pence per mile. An additional sum is paid 
tor those sets which are sent on past the first stage, and 
of course something extra is paid to them daily when 
they are kept waiting. 

F'anams, rupees, and pagodas, form the money current 
at Madras. ‘There are twelve fanams in a rupee, and 
forty-tive in a pagoda. The word rupee (or rupiya) 
means silver, and is applied to that metal generally. 
What we term fanam, I remember being told was called 
“fullum” by the natives ; this, as etymologies go, is but 
a small shift. But where the word pagoda came from, 
I believe is not known ; the coin so called by us is named 
“hoon,” or “hoong,” by the natives; but the temples 
which we style pagodas, are called by them “ dewul.” 
In China, the sacred edifices also receive at our hands 
the name of pagoda, though, in the European slang of 
the spot, they are called Joss-houses—evidently from the 
Portuguese Dios. The word gentoo, like that of pagoda, 
is also, I believe, entirely of European origin ; but though 
much used by Orme and other writers on India, I do 
not think it is any where a current word in that country, 
even amongst the English. I have indeed heard the 
name of Gentoos applied to the athletic race of palan- 
keen-bearers who belong to a district north of Madras. 
They are naturally drawn to the presidency, which is 
the most wealthy spot in the country, just as the gallegos 





an invaluable process, always best known, it would ap- 


of the northwest of Spain are drawn to Lisbon, and other 
large cities of the European peninsula ; or like the hardy 
race of Pats and Donalds of our own country, to the rich 
foci of London and Edinburgh. 

When travelling dawk or post, the same set of men 
will rattle you along for about twenty miles, without 
stopping, in five or six hours at most; and then, if all 
things have been well ordered, the palankeen will be 
transferred to the new set without its being allowed to 
touch the ground. You pay your bearers at the end of 
the stage—and it is amusing enough to trace a charac. 
teristic resemblance between these Asiatics and an ani- 
mal apparently so dissimilar to them ; I mean an English 
postboy, ora French postilion. If you pay them their 
exact customary due, they make you a profound salam, 
and are perfectly contented ; but if you give them a sin. 
gle fanam over and above their allowance, they instantly 
smoke you to be a griffin or an ignoramus, or both, and 
therefore fair game for plucking. So they either begin 
to beg for more money, or petition for a sheep for sup- 
per—their choicest feast—for they are not of the Banyan 
race, who eat no animal food. ‘They also exhibit such 
wretched looks of supplication, and make so many sig- 
nals of starvation, that your purse opens even if your 
heart does not, and at last you yieid to their much im- 
portunity. Here, however, the comparison with the 
post-boy ceases; for if you give him an expressly extra 
shilling, or a mug of ale to warm him, he drinks your 
honour’s health, and looks pleased. But I never once 
contrived, by any stretch of over-payment, to extort or 
bribe a smile out of the palankeen-bearers of India. On 
the contrary, the more you give, the more discontented 
they look ; alternately eyeing the cash and the road tra- 
velled over, and then, after glancing sulkily at one an- 
other, in the most provoking style possible, they silently 
turn about and march of. 

There is a current Joe Miller story in the East, of a 
gentleman who laid and lost a bet, that he would not 
only satisfy but astonish his bearers, whom he had taken 
only ten miles. In order to make sure as he supposed, 
he gave them, besides their pay, a whole pagoda as a 
gratuity, being more than double their hire. They 
stood stock still, however—turned the piece of money 
over in their hands, as if it had been a base coin ;—and 
at length, with that dissatisfied tone and manner with 
which people so often shipwreck their prospects, by sub- 
stituting the word claim for the word favour, they whined 
out, “ Perhaps master will give us a shecp ?” 

I have mentioned that the travelling is generally at 
night ; and, I believe it is so stipulated, when you are mov- 
ing with only one set of bearers, that they shall be allowed 
the entire choice of the hours of motion and rest. When 
the bearers are posted on the road there is no necessity 
for this limitation ; and the secret of agreeable travelling 
appears to lie chiefly in contriving to reach some military 
or civil station about the hour of breakfast, tiffin, or dinner. 
I have mentioned before, that I carried no letters of intro- 
duction with me, but trusted entirely to the habitual 
hospitality of the authorities scattered over the country, 
nor was I ever disappointed. I remember, one morning 
at sunrise, coming in sight of Nundydroog, perhaps the 
most remarkable of those huge round-backed hill forts 
for which India is celebrated. It looks like a consider. 
able mountain; for though only twelve hundred feet high, 
it rises so abruptly from the plain, that it appears double 
its real altitude. ‘The morning cir was cold and clear, 
and all things about us lay glistening with dew, which 
had settled on every leaf and every blade of grass, during 
one of those serene and starlight evenings, of which the 
month of October boasts, I think, more than any other in 
the whole year. This applies to almost all parts of tho 
northern hemisphere which I have visited, from the Mis- 
souri to the Yellow Sea. 

Between the fort of Nundydroog and the rising ground 
on which we stopped to view the prospect, there extended 
a valley some six or eight miles across, the whole bottom 
of which was marked with a succession of artificial tanks, 
used for irrigating myriads of rice-fields lying below the 
level of these huge ponds. But as the best specimens of 
the picturesque and beautiful, or useful, always stand but 
a poor chance against the claims of a sharp-set appetite, 
I urged my fellows to jog on merrily, in hopes of reach- 
ing the military station in time for the commandant’s 
breakfast; and, instead of admiring the landscape, I kept 
feasting my imagination all the way with visions of rich 
curries and hot rolls, and almost fancied I could snuff at 
a league’s distance the aromatic perfumes of the delicious 
hookah. 

“ How shall I attack the commandant?” said I to my- 
self; “ for I have no letter to him, neither know I my fu- 





ture friend’s name, nor even his rank.” 
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As we entered the suburbs we fell in with a sepey, of 
whom I asked whereabouts the commanding officer’s 
house lay? “ That is Captain Dowglas’s house,” he said, 
pointing to a bungalow near us. So in my bearers 
trotted without more ado, snorting and groaning with a 
double dose of yells, as if they had an inkling of my be- 
ing an unbidden guest, and wished to give timely warn- 
ing that a stranger was approaching. The owner of the 
mansion came forward in his white jacket to receive me. 

“ Sir,” said I, to the commandant, “I am an officer of 
Sir Samuel Hood’s ship, travelling towards Mysore, and 
Ihave done myself the honour of waiting upon you with 
my passport.” fs 

“ Have you break fasted?” was the characteristic reply, as 
he unfolded the paper and glanced slightly over it to learn 
my name. On my saying that I had not, he called out, 
“ Boy! let us have breakfast instantly; put the palankeen 
into the verandah: we have a good deal to show you here, 
and there are some pleasant people, whom I shall be glad 
to introduce to you.” : 

My host, I found, had been seventeen years in India; 
and it was pleasant to be able to give him, in return for 
his hospitality, a budget of news trom Antrim and Bel- 
fast. By and by several of his brother officers, and some 
of his friends in the civil service, came dropping in, all 
as anxious to be useful to the stranger in his researches, 
as if they had known him for years. I thus soon felt 
myself completely at home. A young officer accom- 
panied me next day to the rock; and as I had previously 
been “reading up,” or cramming myself with the his- 
tories of Orme, Wilks, and Dirom, I surprised my friend 
by the minuteness of my knowledge of all the technicali- 
ties and the military events. What interested me, how- 
ever, fully as much as the traces of Lord Cornwallis’s 
siege and successful storming of the fort of Nundydroog 
in 1792, was the view from the top of the rock, and par- 
ticularly the sight of a vast number of those extraordi- 
nary tanks, or artificial ponds, for irrigating the rice- 
ficlds for which that part of the peninsula is so remarkable. 

The table-land of Mysore, which stands several thou- 
sand fect above the level of the sca, is not strictly a flat 
plain, as the name would seem to imply; neither is it 
mountainous, or even very hilly; and yet the surface is 
extremely uneven, being moulded into gently sloping 
ridges, which form between them a succession of long 
valleys slightly inclined, broad and shallow, and winding 
about in all directions. Across almost every one of these 
valleys the natives have thrown embankments, some of’ 
them of very ancient date, though some arc even so recent 
as the dynasty of Hyder. ‘These walls, or bunds, as they 
are called, are made of considerable strength, and when 
of small extent, they generally curve upwards, so as to 
offer their convex side to the pressure of the water; but 
if they be a mile or several miles in length, the embank- 
ments assume a waving, snake-like shape, in what par- 
ticular view I know not, but I suppose from some idea 
of strength. One valley was pointed out. to me, which 
might be about a mile broad, and forty miles long from 
end to end: this included between thirty and forty tanks, 
some large and some small, every square yard of the in- 
terinediate space between the bunds being richly cuiti- 
vated, while the surrounding country appeared to be con- 
demned to nearly perennial] sterility; indeed, I belicve 
that almost the whole rice crop of Mysore is derived from 
artificial irrigation. 

This vast supply of water is gained partly by the me 
thod of tanks just described, and partly by tapping the 
Cauvery and other rivers by means of subaqueous dams, 
called annicuts, built, during the dry season, diagonally 
across the bed of the stream. The effect of these dams is 
to direct a portion of the river into lateral trenches 
stretching far and wide over the country. From these 
it is again drawn off to water the rice-fields. I remem- 
ber hearing a traveller describe the manner in which the 
great river Indus is tapped, or drawn off in this man- 


still the inclination of their sides is abundantly sufficient 
to admit of water draining away from, instead of flowing 
towards the river. 

The Cauvery, after traversing the Mysore country, and 
forming, by one of its fantastic loops, the celebrated island 
of Seringapatam, is precipitated, over the edge of the ta- 
ble-land, into the Carnatic, in a series of magnificent falls, 
which I visited in the course of my journey. It then 
flows along quietly to the sea, past ‘Trichinopoly and Tan- 
jore, and joins the sea near ‘l'ranquebar. During the 
fierce struggles between the French and English in the 
south of India, the embankments of the river Cauvery 
were frequently cut, and the whole country, in conse- 
quence, laid under water. ‘To explain this, it must be 
mentioned that, as rivers which run along deltas, or 
along ground nearly level, are liable to flow over their 
banks during the rainy reason, it becomes necessary, in 
order to prevent the country being inundated, to raise 
walls or embankments to confine the stream. These 
(which are called, in Louisiana, levées, in India, 
bunds,) being raised a little higher than the surface of 
the river at its highest, confine the stream within proper 
limits. But as the floods of each successive year bring 
down a prodigious mass of gravel and sand—the wear 
and tear of the mountains, ficlds, and forests, through 
which the tributary streams have passed—a certain por- 
tion of the largest and heaviest of these materials must 
subside, and remain at the bottom when the river reaches 
the low grounds, where its rate of motion is much di- 
minished. ‘This addition, though it be small in any one 
year, gradually raises the bed of the river. If this rise 
were not carefully met by a correspondent annual eleva- 
tion of the artificial embankmeut, it is obvious that the 
water, in the-course of time, would periodically flow over 
and submerge the country. ‘The cousequence of these al- 
ternate struggles between the waters trying to escape and 
man insisting upon confining them, has been to lift the 
whole body of the Cauvery, in its passage across the Car- 
natic, several feet above the highest level of the surround- 
ing country. The power of deluging the adjacent district 
was therefore a very obvious though a dreadful weapon 
in the hands of which ever party held possession of the 
banks during those formidable wars in which the French 
and English contended for the sovereignty of Hindustan. 
In the long period of peaceful and secure repose which 
those regions have enjoyed since the contest has been 
terminated by the unquestioned supremacy of one party, 
the supply of water, so curiously raised into the air, has 
been appropriated exclusively to the irrigation of the 
country. 

In the upper lands of Mysore, the peasants are de- 
pendent chiefly on their tanks for moisture, as the rains 
are uncertain in quantity, and transient in their effects. 
The stock of water collected in these numberless and ex- 
tensive tanks or ponds, many of which well deserve the 
naine of lakes, is capable of being distributed in the pre- 
cise quantity and at the precise times required. I have 
often been amused at observing with what scrupulous 
care the persons appointed to distribute the water let it 
off from these magnificent reservoirs. ‘The thirsty soil of 
Mysore, parched and riven by the heat, drinks up the 
fluid with a grateful kind of relish, a sort of animated 
enjoyment, at which 1 was never tired of looking. 

In deseribing things which lie so much out of the or- 
dinary course of observation, one becomes sensible of the 
poverty of language. Thus the word “ tank” suggests to 


dwelling-house, and filled with rain-water from pipes 
along the roof. ‘The word “ pond,” again, recalls images 
of muddy water, draggled post-horses, rank weeds, and a 
combined fleet of ducks and geese engaged in common 


Mysore by the name of lakes would be nearer the mark, 


water the lands of thirty-two villages for eighteen months’ 
supposing the usual rains to fail. 

I have mentioned the manner in which a traveller in 
India may get a breakfast or dinner, bed, board, lodg- 
ing, and troops of friends, when he happens to be near 
any militagy or civil station of the East India Company. 
But it will"sometimes fall out that he cannot exactly nick 
the hour of breakfast or dinner, and then he must trust 
to his own wits and those of his bearers. Such, however, 
is the style of doing things in that fertile and populous 
country, that he must be a sorry traveller indeed who 
need ever experience any real difficulty on this score. I 
remember enjoying many of these campaigning kind of 
meals almost as much as [ did the premeditated luxuries 
ot the Residencies and other head stations of the interior 
—those true palaces of enjoyment, wherein we find all 
that plenty, good taste, a fine climate, and hospitality 
grown into a habit, can produce. 

After a night’s run, in a part of the country remote 
from an English station, and just as the day is beginning 


‘}to dawn, the weary bearers look out for some village on 


the road. Instead of entering it, they make for the little 
grove or tope which marks the position of the pagoda and 
tank always to be found near a native village. The palan- 
keen is then set down under the most shady tree which 
is to be found near these cherished nooks. The traveller, 
if not awake before, is of course roused by the grating 
sound of the palankeen on the ground. He steps out in 
his slippers and sleeping trowsers, and speedily plunging 
into the clear pool, proceeds, after a good swiin, to make 
his toilet, with his shaving apparatus, glass, and basin, 
ranged on the top of his moveable house. 

While he is thus engaged, one of the bearers on the 
opposite side of the palankcen takes out the blankets, 
sheets, and pillows, to give them a good shaking, and 
after the interior has been well swept out, to arrange all 
things for day travelling, by stowing away the night fur- 
niture, hanging up the back cushion, and placing the 
foot-rest across. A couple of the men are likewise des- 
patched to the village for milk and eggs; and if, by good 
fortune, there be a running stream near, they may bring 
a newly-caught fish. By the time these foragers have 
returned, a fire has been kindled, the little kettle set a 
boiling, and the tea made. The eggs are then put on, the 
fish split and grilled on the embers, and the milk heated. 
Countless slices of toast are now prepared in rapid suc- 
cession; and the nipping morning air having quickened 
the hungry edge of the traveller's appetite, he casts him- 
self on the corner of his cloak, spread out for a table- 
cloth, and feasts away right joyously. 

a 
CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DUSSERA FESTIVAL AT MYSORE. 
I think I have already mentioned, that little or no 
intercourse of a domestic nature takes place between 
the natives of India aud the Europeans resident among 
them. The habits, in tuct, of the two races of men are 
so dissimilar in all respects, that it is searcely possible 


to conceive much agreeable or useful association. Some 


missionaries, indeed, by adopting the dress and language 
of the people, and by conforming to all their customs, 
have succeeded in domesticating themselves with the 
Hindoos ; but the great points the y aimed at were little, 
if at all, accomplished by such unwonted deg radation— 
for it is a degradation—and, what is more to the pur- 
pose, has always been so considered by the natives. 


st people the idea of ae ristern attache 1s nits : : 
most peopl? the idea of a common cistern attached to 'Curiosity may be gratified by such an experiment, but 


nothing more. The taste, even ofa very coarse-minded 
European, must revolt at usages so foreign to his ideas 
of delicacy ; and the influence which he might readily 
acquire, by other means more consistent with his own 


varfare against fi - : | ON aa ie tanks : : ; - , 
warfare against frogs and worms. ‘To call the tanks of} sation, must vanish under this sort of condescension. 


The Abbé du Bois, and others, furnish us with enough, 


for many of them well deserve that appellation. The} and more than ¢ nough, of the details of the private life 


ner to the right and left, for the purposes of agriculture, 
till the unhappy river is sometinies fairly exhausted, and 
its channel left dry! One is so much accustomed to con- 
sider the mighty mass of waters forming a river of any 
magnitude as somethiing beyond the power of man to 
control, that it requires good evidence to satisfy our in- 


alluded to, resemble the Mississippi and many other 
streams flowing over extensive alluvial countries, there 
need be no difficulty in conceiving such a transfer of the 


ference. 


Dr Buchanan, in his journey through those countries, 
whole of’ its waters from the ordinary bed of the stream} made by order of Lord Wellesley in 1500, shortly after 
to the fields on either side; because rivers which traverse | the capture of Seringapatam, describes minutely the form- 
deltas almost invariably flow along the summits of ridges] ation of these tanks, or erays, as they are called in the 
somewhat higher than the adjacent country. ‘These|'Tamul language. 1 
ridges, it is true, are so wide and flat, that their elevation} from Madras, he says, is cight miles in length by three 
at most places can scarcely be detected by the eye; but|in width, and its contents are sufficient to supply with 


The Saymbrumbacum tank, not far 








Moota Talou, for example, or Rich Tank, near Seringa-| of this singular people ; and I can safely refer the curious 
patam, I understand is nearly thirty miles in circum- ; é 
I never saw that particular sheet of water: but 
many of the artificial lakes which I did examine mea- 
sured six, cight, and ten miles round; and so vast are 
their numbers, that I remember counting considerably 
credulity on this point. But if the Indus, in the districts} ore than a hundred at one view from the top of Nun- 

dydroog, nor do I believe that the least of these could 
have been less than two or three miles in circuit. 


in such matters to the Rev. W. Ward’s book on the his? 
tory, literature, mythology, manners, and customs of 
the Hindoos, 

The usages of savage life in the cold regions of the 
world—for example, of the Esquimaux or the Cherokees 
—are essentially revolting in every shape, whether in 
reality or in description. Pretty nearly the same thing 
may be said of the domestic manners of the Asiatics, 
which are only less disagreeable to us, I suspect, from 
their being unaccompanied by the misery and filth 
which belong pecaliarly to cold climates. ‘The Hindoo, 
who is eternally bathing his person, cleaning his house, 
and scouring his brass kettles, casts over his shoulders 
his light and graceful wrapper, as white as snow ; while 
your western savage would consider it a disgrace to 
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wash his hands, The [xquimaux, after gorging him- 
self with the raw flesh of a seal, draws the monster's 
skin round him, and goes to sleep in the mud. In this 
case, as there occurs nothing but what is disgusting, we 
disiniss the subject as speedily as we can, without a 
wish to see or hear more of it. In truth, thgugh these 
savages be human in form and speech, uy seem so 
close to the brute creation, that any sympathy with 
them is out of the question, 

It is so far different with the Orientals, whose civilis- 
ation, in some respects, is considerable. Our wonder, 
indeed, is o'ten excited by the most anomalous mixture 
of pure barbarisms with refinements of a high order. 
The institution of castes, and the rigorous ceremonial 
discipline which it imposes, appear fatal to any improve- 
ment in manners, by rigidly defining the course of every 
action. The utter extravagance, also, and measureless 
absurdity of their superstitions, which pervade every 
thought, word, and deed of their lives, seem effectually 
to place a bar against amelioration in that quarter. 
What time and change of political cireumstances may 
bring about, it is difficult, if not impossible, to say. 

Tue public festivals, and other out-of-door habits of 
the Hindoos, however, do certainly inc lude some points 
of transient interest. But they are so entirely without 
taste or fancy, that the attention of a European becomes 
fatigued, as soon as his mere curiosity is satisfied. I 
remember experiencing this process in the interior of 
the South of India, on two different occasions, between 
which an interval of more than a year elapsed. My 
head-quarters, in both cases, was the British resident's 
house, or residency, at Mysore, a town about ten miles 
from Seringapatam. The country of Mysore, after we 
had conquered it from ‘Tippoo, was restored by us, as 
I have already mentioned, to the original native dynasty 
of the Hindoos. As a measure of precaution, however, 
we retained the island of Seringapatam, in the river 
Cauvery, garrisoned it, and kept the British flag flying 
on the forts. It was stipulated, also, that a subsidiary 
furee, cousisting of several thousand men, partly Euro- 
pean and partly native, but all officered by English, and 
under the command of a general officer, should be 
maintained by the company in the heart of the country. 
The object of this subsidiary force (so called frem a 
subsidy being paid by the native power to maintain it), 
was to prevent invasions from abroad, and also to render 
it unnecessary for the Hindoo government to keep an 
army inthe field. The civil administration, however, 
of the country, the collection of the revenue, the execu- 
tion of the laws, the appointment to office—in short, 
every detail of government, was lett in the hands of the 
native rulers. In order to secure compliance with the 
various stipulations of the treaty—re-« stablishing the 
Hindoo dynasty on the throne of Mysore, a British 
resident was appointed to live at or near the court, to 
watch what was going on; and, in case of need, to in- 
terfere by remonstrance, or, in extreme cases, by force. 

This was certainly not independence, nor was it 
intended to be so. It was essential to our political ex- 
istence in India, that we should retain a preponderating 
influence in Mysore, and other countries similarly cir- 
cumstanced; but the same course of measures which 
secured our authority, afforded peace, security, and, it 
was hoped, content ment to the great mass of the nation. 
That some of the chiefs should sigh for more uncon. 
trolled authority, according to the despotic customs of 
the East, is not to be wondered at, nor ought it to be 
disregarded; on the contrary, it requires the greatest 
delicacy of treatment, on our part, to keep them in 
tolerable good humour. Sir John Malcolm well remarks 
on this subject, that “while we are supported by the 
good opinion of the lower and middling classes, to whom 
our government is indulgent, our power has received 
the radest shocks, from an impression that our system 
of rule is at variance with the permanence of rank, 
authority, and distinction in any native of India. This 
belief,” -he adds, “which is not without foundation, is 
general to every class, and its action leaves but a fever. 
ish existence to all who enjoy station and high name. 
The feeling whieh their condition excites, exposes those 
who have left to them any portion of power and inde- 
pendence, to the arts of the discontented, the turbulent, 
and the ambitious. This 1s a danger to our power 
which must increase in the ratio of its extent, unless we 
counteract its operation by a commensurate improve- 
ment of our administration,”—Central India, Appendix, 
No. xviu. p. 434. 

As the British resident, of course, wished to keep on 
the best terms, personally, with the native ruler near 
whose court he was stationed, he introduced, on all 


occasions of ceremony, such private friends as might 
chance to be living with him; andthe Rajah, on his part, 
was no less careful to mark, by his reception of such 
guests, the high consideration in which he held the otf- 
cer appointed to watch him. Both parties might, at 
heart, be hating one another like cat and dog; but none 
of this came to the surface, for your Asiatic, like a 
Spaniard, knows well how to be courteous under almost 
every trial of temper. 

[ had the good fortune to arrive at Mysore during 
the Dussera feast, a celebrated Hindoo festival in honour 
of Shiva, and known to the natives by the name of 
“Nuwwee Ratree,” or nine nights—thongh the word 
Dussera means “tenth.” I lost the first four days, but 
| saw more than enough in the last five to satisiy me. 
The Rajah’s palace, in the fort of Mysore, lay at the 
distance of half'a mile from the British residency, from 
which the resident and his suite set out generally about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. It was not considered 
etiquette to move till we had been summoned by a mes- 
sage from the Rajah, stating that he was ready to 
receive us, As soon as the order to march was given, 
4¥ we scampered to the door ; and while some of us flung 
ourselves into the palankeens, others mounted their 
horses, and the whole moved along as fast as the crowd 
would permit. The bearers set off at a full run, shout- 
ing and screaming as usual, and preceded by about fifty 
men carrying spears in their hands fourteen feet long. 
At the head of the procession, a fellow, blessed with 
powerlul lungs, sounded a long slightly curved sort of 
trumpet, called a colleroy horn, to announce the resi- 
dent’s approach. The blast sent forth by this wild 
instrument-rung far over the plain with a note such as 
[ never heard before, rising towards its close into a 
pitch of shrillness which pierced the head from ear to 
ear. As we rushed along towards the gate of the fort, 
the palankeens, to the number of a dozen or twenty, 
frequently came into sinart collision with one another. 
As the road contracted, there remained only room for 
three abreast; but as all seemed equally anxious to get 
in first, the mélee became trying enough for those who 
possessed weak nerves. Besides our own party and im. 
mediate attendants, there pranced along the resident’s 
body-guard of troops, and many handreds of native 
horsemen—all struggling for admission, and casting up 
clouds of dust as high as the topmost pinnacle of the 
adjacent pagoda—every man shouting, screaming, and 
jostling, apparently trying who should make most noise, 
and occasion most disorder, 

Within the gate a little more room was found; and 
the apprehension of being upset and trodden under foot 
diminished for a time; but the row and risk proved even 
worse as we entered the quadrangular court of the pa- 
lace, in the centre of which the ring for wild beast bat- 
ing was fixed. On the outside of the ropes such a dense 
mass of the multitude were jammed, that the poor Sepoy 
guards stationed there to keep a lane clear for us to 
pass, could with great difficulty obtain an opening bare- 
ly large enough for two of the party. Into this narrow 
strait, however, four or five palankeens used to make a 
determined rush together; and on one occasion, such 
was the momentum of their charge, that both the pro- 
tecting lines of soldiers were toppled down exactly in 
the fashion of the child’s play at cards, known by the 
title of Jack sent for mustard. ‘The palankeens were 
instantly closed upon by the crowd, like the hosts of 
Pharaoh when the Red Sea collapsed upon them ; but 
in spite of the chance of being squeezed to death, it was 
impossible for us not to laugh. I can remember to this 
minute the shout which a merry countryman of mine 
set up—o’ertopping al! but the skirll, as he called it, of 
the colleroy horn. 

On reaching the inner side of the palace square, we 
rolled out of our palankeens dusted over like millers, at 
the bottom of the stairs, where the resident was recciv- 
ed by the prime minister or dewan, Ram Row by name, 
and another high officer of state, whose name and sta- 
tion I forget. It appeared to be the practice first to 
make a salam to these functionaries, and then to shake 
hands with them—ceremonies, doubtless, typical of the 
mixed nature of a subsidiary government—half native, 
half English. As soon as we had all been received, the 
resident and the dewan—unquestionably the two most 
important men of the country, and the real managers of 
all public affairs—moved on, while we followed up stairs 
according to our rank and consequence, such as it was, 
At the top, we entered a long gallery, or verandah, 
open towards the court. A row of pillars in front sus- 
tained a low roof, richly gilt, and gaudily painted 
with flowers; to match which, a brilliant set of cotton 


carpets had been spread under fuot—so gay, indeed, 
that one felt it almost a shame to tread upon them, 

In the middle of the front row sat his highness the 
Maha Rajah, Kistna Rajee Oudaveer, on a throne of 
gold, silver, and ivory. This gorgeous seat was shaded 
by a canopy of similar materials, supported by four po. 
lished steel pillars, and festooned round its edge with 
such strings of such pearls as might have drawn siyhs 
trom a dozen grand duchesses. On the top of all sat a 
bird, composed, as it see:ned to our dazzied view, entire. 
ly of precious stones, the eyes sparkling to the life, 
being two diamonds of a briliianey far surpassing all 
the rest. 

It was more satisfactory than I can well describe, to 
behold the Rajah thus rigged out in the very garb which 
youthful imaginations bestow upon all monarchs, but in 
which, to the mortification of many a youth and many 
a maid, few monarchs actually exhibit themselves. Ex. 
cent, indeed, in the shop of Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridges, so many jewels are rarely to be seen collected 
in one space; at least, I never bat once beheld such a 
load of riches on the person of any individual. In the 
front part of his Hindoo Highness’s turban blazed a 
battery of diamonds, twice as large as the splendid or. 
nament which most of the present generation may re- 
member to have seen on the forehead of that great 
Ranee, or queen of song, Catalani, valued at ten thou- 
sand guineas. From the right side of the Rajah’s 
turban rose a curved pedestal of gold, from the projecting 
part of which hung down a cluster of enormous pearls, on 
different strings, for:ning a bunch larger than one hand 
could grasp. This weight of wealth gave his majesty 
a slight “ list to starboard,” but, as one of our party re- 
marked, a man might be content to go with a crick in 
his neck for the remainder of his life, in consideration 
ofthe honour and glory of such ballast. Our royal 
host, however, was also pretty well weighted below, for 
over his neck and shoulders he had cast about a dozen 
chaplets of precious stones, some of them reaching to 
his middle, and others clasping his throat. From each 
ear was suspended a thick ring of virgin gold, fully 
three inches in diameter, carrying a huge ruby, spark- 
ling above all the other jewels which loaded his person. 
To his left arm, from the wrist to the elbow, there ap- 
peared to be fitted a broad gold plate, like a piece of 
armour ; but what its purpose might be we knew not. 
On each day of the festival the Rajah’s turban and his 
robes were different: one day his tunic consisted of a 
white ground, with small red spots ; another day it was 
entirely red; and on a third, the whole consisted of go!d 
cloth. But the jewels seemed to be the same on each 
day, and thence our inference was, that the whole stock 
of “ barbaric pearl and gold” belonging to the crown of 
Mysore was produced on these occasions. 

On entering the gallery, we marched up in a row to 
the foot of the musnud or throne, salatning all the way; 
and after shaking hands with his highness and salam- 
ing again, we backed away stern foremost, exactly as in 
European courts, to the seats assigned for us in the first 
row. ‘The space behind us, between our chairs and the 
wall, was occupied by the sovereign’s family and offi- 
cers. Close to the Rajah, on the right hand, sat the 
Dewan, the Britis) resident on his left, and then varions 
near relatives and official folks-—not to mention two at- 
tendants of high rank, whose sole business appeared to 
consist in popping into his highness’s mouth, from time 
to time, the proper portion of betel-nut! 

I forget exactly at what stage of the interview an 
officer of the household despatched by the Rajah came 
along the line and cast over our necks a chaplet of white 
flowers, each person, of course, rising and salaming to- 
wards the throne as this high honour was conferred upon 
him. Next followed an attendant bearing a silver dish, 
on which were laid some bits of betel-nut, with a few 
leaves, and the preper proportion of lime to chew with 
them. Some of the party did actually go through this 
ceremony—on the principle, I suppose, of Captain Cook, 
who ate and drank every thing. I have sometimes, by 
the way, thoaght, in reading the accounts of our great 
voyager, that he must have been blessed with the stomach 
of an ostrich, to whom spike-nails are no harder of di- 
gestion than asparagus, as is said and believed on board 
ship! Close behind the betel-nut bearer came an at- 
tendant with a tray of small nosegays, followed by a boy 
with a bottle of highly perfumed oil, one drop of which 
he bestowed on each bunch of flowers, thus literally 
“adding a perfume to the violet.” 

Last of all came a most important personage, whose 
office every one could appreciate. The business of this 
welcome messenger consisted in throwing a pair of the 
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